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HOPES OP DREAMS 

Sunfirc caught in a windy mesh, 

Feet that fail on a barren plain, 

The slow worms gnaw through gristle and flesh. 
And my brain goes back to dust again. 

Vultures roost on my rcekingribs, 

Gorging their flll of heart and thew; 

My pelvis, spider and scorpion cribs; 

Duse of my fingers the breezes strew. 

And the drifting years wane on and on, 

And centuries die in the desert sand 
Till a great king comes in the lure of dawn 
And stirs my bones with idle hand. 

Morning’s goblet is brimming full. 

He taps on the bone with his long jade nails, 
And the adder coiled inside my skull 
Wakens and burns and rustles its scales. 

And the great king utters one deathly cry 
And crumples down like a shattered staff 
To writhe in the sighing sand and die, 

And my jaws gape in a silent laugh. 

Robert E. Howard 













Sam Coleman hated to argue with his wife. He loved Grace 
and he loved the three boys; but Grace didn’t seem to 
understand his' feelings and problems. The latest argument 
, stemmed from the fact that six months ago Coieman had been 
fired from his job at Cuscis’ Garage in Celine -the only good 
job he'd held since his discharge from the Army. Since then, 
arguments between Coleman and Grace seemed more and 
more commonplace. This latest one drove him out of the 
house on a Friday night and because he had enough money foe 
only five beers, Coleman returned earlier than he wanted to. 

He sat in the car, parked by a grove of trees in the back 
yard and watched the house. In front he could see a light on 
and after a few minutes the back light came on. Grace did not 
come out. Colem.an knew she was probably at one of the 
windows, staring out, wondering if it was late enough for 
Coleman to need help getting into the house. He felt some 
relief at the fact she did not come cut. He didn’t want to 
continue the argument. After a minutes, he got out of the car 
and walked off into the dark woods. 

Coleman’s problem was that he was a mechanic, not a 
farmer. The house he owned stood on farmland which he also 
owned: he inherited both from his mother. He didn’t farm the 
land. Why .should he? Some of the timber might bring a small 
price as pulp wood, but as a whole the land wasn't much good 
for raising anything— and there wasn’t enough to make a 
steady profit of pulpwaod. Cumbermil! County just didn’t 
have much good farm land. And Grace couldn’t understand 
that not even a good farmer could make a living from poor 
land. Coleman was far from being a good farmer. 

Coleman was too preoccupied to notice the direction he 
was walking. He did not realize he was on Ovcrhill Mountain 
until he came to the clearing and saw the gaunt wood skeleton 
that once had been a cabin. It was years since the cabin’s 
burning but the clearing was only weed grown, not yet taken 
over by brush and forest. Although the farm was only a couple 
of miles from the foot oCthe mountain, and although it was an 
easy mountain to climb— you could walk up the easy slopes, 
hindered only by the thick overgrowth— Coleman had never set. 
foot on Overhill before. 

He had not meant to walk so far— or for so long. His 
thought.? were jarred not only by the realization that it was 
late and he had come far, but by the cut of the bitterly cold 
wind. A storm seemed to be brewing. Coleman wore only grey 
slacks and a blue and white checked spoits shirt. It was 
summer and normally warm but Coleman knew how quickly a 
storm could develop in this region, It was time to get back 
down the mountain— back home, to face his wife and maybe 
Work something out: at least a truce. His head was cleared now 
and as he started home, he shivered against the wind. 

, There was no moon now-ihc sky was overcast. The 
darkness of the woods was oppressive and in spite of himself 
■He recalled the .stories he had heard of Ovcrhill Mountain. 
Coleman did not think of himself as a superstitious man and 
he would have been the first to deny that those stories were ,, 
the reason he had never before set foot on the mountain. But 
the stories were strangely iin.settiing, all the same. He couldn’t 
find the path he came by but he was fairly certain that he 
could get down the mountain and find the main road. 

Tree limbs and brambles slapped and slashed at him in the 
darkness. More than once he had to pause and worry thorns 
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loose from his clothing. He heard the cloth of his shirt tear and 
felt it tug at his back in a way that assured hirh that the shirt 
was ruined. Wryly, he thought, Grace wilMove that. 

A few minutes later, Coleman admitted to himself that he 
W.aS lost. Angrily, he tried to make his way through woods 
thicker than he remembered. The wind was biting even here 
vvlicrc closely set trees and bushes should afford protection. 
After another fifteen minutc.s, it began to rain, U rained hard 
and Coleman was soon soaked. 

The rain hit his face stingiiigly as rivulets of water poured 
from his brow and into his eyes, blhiding him. He slipped and 
fell and picked himself up muttering savagely under his breath. 
There seemed to be no shelter close at hand and the rain 
seemed to ignore the fact that the trees should afford some 
pi.'oiection for Coleman. And then. 'aS sdddenly as it began, the 
rain subsided and became lighter. 

But the rain continued, a light, uninsistent thing that 
offered only .slight annoyance. Coleman discovered that his 
left trouser leg was torn audit flopped heavily, encrusted with 
a weight of mud. 

Abruptly, Coleman slipped in a patch of mud and went 
spvawling on his back, sliding feet first down the mountain as 
the thick brush gave way to bare ground. He came to a sudden 
and painful stop against a lightning blasted ctcc and for a long 
moment lay breathless in the mud. He felt an urge to go to 
sleep but the faint splattering of rain on his face was still too 
much to permit restful .sleep. He stru^cd Co his feet, almost 
losing his balance in the slippery mud and found, somewhat 
.sur prisingly, that he was at the foot of the mountain. 

l!t was the first really pleasant surprise Coleman could recall 
in several weeks. There was .still a nice long walk in the rain 
:iheiid of Kim but he at least knew where he was now. He was 
d<3wn from Overhill Mountain and the trip home was just a 
fuTtnaiity. 

Then Coleman saw something. 

A shadow, darkly etched among the pitch black foliage 
seemed to be moving toward him. it looked like a man but 
Coileman could not imagine anyone else out on a night like 
thiis. He could not make out the features of the person; could 
distinguish neither sex nor race. The sudden appearance of 
whoever it was actually startled Coleman and as he realized 
this, he laughed, But he laughed nervously. 

'■‘Who is it?" Coleman asked, trying to sound pleasant to 
hide his embarrassment. “You must be as crazy as I am to be 
out on a night like this.” 

The dark figure was silent. The storm made a sound like a 
tong.ueless man crying to scream. Coieman felt his nerve 
slipping further. It occurred to him that the man might be a 
moonshiner guarding a still, but no still was in sight and the 
storm would drive even moonshiners to seek safety and 
she Iter. There was, Coleman realized, a limit to the number of 
goocS reasons a person could have for being out on a night like 
:'Coleman’s own words came back to him: “Yow mnsf be 
as crazy as I am , . 

The fear that gripped him was no less real for being 
irraCional. Coleman saw the shadowy person come forward. 
The laian carried something in his hand and Coleman had the 
sudden clear knowledge that it was a sharpened stick. Before 
he could move, the man was on him, the point of the stick 
gouging at his throat, ripping, tearing flesh. He fought, trying 


to shove the man aviray. But his attacker had the strength of a 
madman. Coleman screamed into the night but the wind 
whipped at the sound and tore it into near silence. Heavy 
drops of water splattered into Coleman’s wide open mouth 
and his fear multiplied beyond mere fear into utter shock as he 
realized what his attacker was doing . . . 

The man was drinking the blood that flowed from 
Coleman’s torn neck— 

Coleman must have passed out. When he came to, he felt 
weak. His attacker was gone but there was a numbness in his 
neck where the stick had gouged. Coleman got to his feet but 
he was too weak to walk to the road . . . 

He found a hollowed-out place in the mountain, 
sorfichow— a shallow cave that had been dug out years ago. Its 
mouth was covered with brush and that he found it at all was 
only luck. He stumbled into the cave and collapsed, his 
strength ebbing at a prolific rate. The dirt over the mouth of 
the cave was loosened by the rain and as Coleman fell, certain 
that he was dying, mud jarred loose from the cave roof to 
cascade down on him. 

When the rain ceased and morning finally came, he was 
almost completely buried in the dirt. 

2. 

Sheriff Alvin McDonald did not get the chance to go by the 
Coleman home to sec Grace until after nine o'clock although 
Grace had called his office at seven. It was McDonald’s habit 
to be at work by seven and to stay until six or seven at night. 
He liked to keep abreast of happenings in his jurisdiction and 
he was aware of Grace's trouble with her husband. Grace 
wanted to talk directly to McDonald and he didn’t mind. 
Grace’s father had been one of his best friends and since the 
death of both of the girl’s parents in an automobile accident 
about a year after her marriage to Coleman, McDonald had felt 
as if he were her only true relative, other than Coleman 
himself. 

So as soon as he could clear the important papers from his 
desk, McDonald drove to the Coleman farm and sat across the 
kitchen table from Grace as she served coffee and told him 
about Sam Coleman’s failure |o come home. The boys were 
playing outside and to all appearances things were normal. But 
McDonald could guess the strain Grace was living under. 

“I wouldn’t worry,” he told her. “Sam was in the Army. 
He’s been taking care of himself a pretty long time, Grace. 
He’ll come back today or maybe tomorrow. But you shouldn’t 
let yourself worry too much.” 

“I can’t help it,” she said. “You sure he’s not in jail?” 

McDonald couldn’t suppress the smile. “I'm pretty sure he’s 

“Well— You know how he is and it was Friday night and all. 
I just figured he might have gotten into a fight somewhere.” 

“Well, he’s not in jail. There was a report about him going 
to that tent meeting out by John Edgar’s place and telling the 
preacher he couldn’t preach worth a damn. But he was thrown 
out without getting into any real fight.” 

Grace smiled at that. “That’s just like Sam.” 

“He’s just sleeping off last night somewhere. Holed up in a 
barn or at a friend's house. He might have helped the friend 
kill off a bottle after he left here.” 


Grace nodded absently, one finger pushing the handle ot 
her coffee cup so chat the cup turned on its saucer. ‘Thank 
you, Alvin," she said. ”1 guess I'm pretty silly, but 1 get so 
upset. I feel awful about that fight with Sam . . Her voice 
trailed off. 

“I guess things arc pretty rough. Maybe Sam could go back 
to school and learn a new kind of work or something.” 

“Sam likes garage work. He calls it his trade.” She looked at 
McDonald with those so-clear, oldcr-than-they*should-be eyes 
of hers. “Sam is a good mechanic, He can do almost anything 
with a car. He’d be valuable to any service station or the bus 
company or anything like (hat. But he always has to get into 
those arguments and he’s funny about the way he takes things 
people say . . . You know what he’s like, Alvin.” 

“1 guess 1 do,” McDonald said. He finbhed his coffee and 



got up to go. “I’ve got to be running, Grace. If I sec Sam i’ll 
run him home. I’ll tell my boys to look out for him. I’ll be 
back fairly soon and see if maybe I can’t have a talk with him. 
Maybe 1 can do something to help him out." 

“I’d appreciate that. You don't know how much your help 
has meant to Sam and me in the past. You just don't know.” 

As McDonald got into his car he could see the looming hulk 
of OverhitI Mountain through the trees surrounding the yard. 
He waved to Grace and the boys who stopped playing long 
enough to see him off. He drove away. He had said nothing 
that might worry Grace, but the truth was he did not like the 
thought of her living so close to that mountain. In (he two 
years he had served as sheriff there was no real trouble with 
the mountain. But he knew the stories— and (he rccord-and 
before becoming sheriff he saw plenty of evidence that 
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something about the mountain seemed to attract every iorm 
of evil, t\o matter how unnatural. As soon as he was on the 
highway, he called in and told Brice Sherman, his chief 
deputy, to get in touch with old Isaac Smith. Smith was a 
black man who lived on the other side of Overhill. If anyone 
could be said to know this region and that mountain, it was 
Smith. 

McDonald was in his office when Sherman called in at 
eleven. With two deputies, McDonald drove back to the 
mountain where Sherman met him on the main road. It was 
necessary to walk to where the body was. 

It was a small cave, actually a place someone had scooped 
out of the mountain side. Mud had fallen from the cave roof 
and covered the corpse almost completely. 

“1 figure Coleman crawled in here to get out of the rain,” 
Sherman said. “He fell asleep and this mud fell on him. He 
must have smothered in his sleep.” 

“His wife said he went out to get drunk,” McDonald said. 
"That rhubarb in the tent meeting sounds like he was drunk. I 
guess he just didn’t come to when the mud fell.” 

"Damnedest thing,” Sherman said. “Shouldn’t take much 
to digout of that.” 

McDonald talked to Isaac Smith while they were waiting 
for the ambulance, Smith added nothing to what McDonald 
already knew. Smith had discovered the body because he 
figured that if Coleman were in the area, he would have tried 
CO get out of the rain, So Smith checked the places where a 
man might find shelter and found the body. It did seem to 
Smith that the ^ound was torn up as if by someone struggling 
pr crawling. It was possible Coleman bad been taken sick 
before reaching the cave. McDonald thanked Smith and let 
him leave. Moments later the ambulance boys arrived, 
somewhat piqued that the ambulance had to be left so far 
from the body. 

McDonald watched sourly as Coleman was dug from the 
mud and rolled onto the stretcher. One of the attendants 
seemed to notice something on Coleman’s neck and brushed 
mud from it. He called McDonald over. "Looks like he was 
gouged or cut on the neck. Sheriff.” 

McDonald squinted at the mud caked wounds which could 
have been made with a stick or perhaps a sliver of glass. 
“Looks like this wasn’t an accident, after all,” he said. 

He made them wait while Gus Trimble took additional 
photographs of the body and especially of the wound. While 
the photographs were being taken, McDonald asked one of the 
attendants, “How soon can we get an autopsy?” 

"it’s Saturday,” the man said with a sour look. "I can get a 
doctor in to examine that wound, but we couldn’t get a 
coroner’s jury before Monday morning. For that matter, the 
coroner himself is out of town.” 

“Then find some place to keep the body until then,” 
McDonald said. 

As the body was carried off to the ambulance, McDonald 
turned to his deputies. “Gus, I want those pictures right away, 
Saturday or not.” 

“I can have them by tonight,” Trimble said. 

"Good. You go back in Brice’s car. Brice, you stay here, 
i’ll get some more men out and you can give the place the 
usual search." 

“Where'll you be if wc need to reach you?” Sherman asked. 
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McDonald let his features harden as he gl^nped. at the 
ground. “Somebody has to let Grace know what’s happened," 
he said- 

3. 

Coleman came to in darkness. 

He was lying on something hard— hard and cold— and 
something lightly pressed against his face and naked 
body , . . starched cloth. A sheet. There was a moment of 
confusion and startled, conflicting memories. And behind the 
memories and confusion was ah awareness of cold. And of 
thirst. 

With something like panic, he threw the sheet off and 
jumped to a sitting position. HU breathing was a heavy sound 
in the darkness of the room. There was another sound; a loud 
mechanical sound he could not readily identify. The thirst was 
a constant burning in his throat and the coldness— which was 
not as bad as it seemed at first— still made a numbing assault 
on his sensibilities, 

In spite of the darkness, Coleman could see. His eyes 
seemed to react to the darkness as they had never reacted 
before. He was in a small room, lined with low cabinets and 
without windows. There was a heavy air conditioning unit that 
was responsible both for the mechanical sound he had been 
unable to identify and for the cold. Coleman sat on a table and 
the sheet he threw off was crumpled on the floor. He wore no 
clothes. He tried to remember how he got here, but he could 
not. He could remember only the rain and how it pelted him 
as he tried to climb down Overhill Mountain in the middle of 
the night . . . Something persisted at the edge of his memory; 
and after a moment he realized what it was. He was attacked. 
His throat— He put his hand up and felt the raw wounds where 
his throat had been gouged open by the stick. He recalled the 
way his attacker leaned over him and put his face close to the 
wound. And— 

He shuddered more with memory than with cold and asked 
himself how he got where he was— and for that matter, where 
he was. He had no ready answer for himself. 

He began searching for his clothes. The cabinets that lined 
the room were filled with instruments, suggestive of a hospital. 
But despite the room's overall surgical appearance, it did not 
seem to be a hospital room. He would not be left on an 
operating table unattended. But what was this place, if not a 
hospital? 

He did not find his clothes. The room was windowless and 
there was only one door. He opened it, a heavy, well-balanced 
door of metal covered with wood veneer, and went into the 
next room. There it was warmer and there was more light. 
There were two windows in one wall and the grey haze of 
night filtered through them. The room was medium size and 
unfurnished except for cabinets and a table— no, a closer look 
told Coleman that it was a crudely made workbcnch—along 

But in the center of the room, resting on special frames, 
were three coffins. 

Coleman realized where he was. 

It was no wonder his clothes weren’t in the room. He was in 
a funeral parlor probably awaiting embalmment. Coleman gave 
a small, nervous laugh. 

Across the room he saw light streaming under a double 


door. He hesitated— might there be mourners on the other side 
of the doors? He could ima^e the uproar if he just walked in 
on them. But he couldn't stay here, even though it was certain 
someone would come. He just couldn’t take that. He went 
back into the cold room and wrapped the discarded sheet 
around himself, then went back and opened the double doors 
cautiously. But beyond he found only a narrow haU leading to 
the front of the building. There was a light on in a small room 
down the hallway from where he stood. His bare feet making 
an indecisive padding sound on the cold tile floor, Coleman 
walked to the open door of the small room and said to the 
man seated at a small desk, “I think there’s been some kind of 
mistake." 


The attendant was dialing a number on the phone. A cigaret 
lay forgotten in the ashtry, its smoke curling lazily up to a 
brownish stain on the ceiling. “I don’t really know what 
happened,” Coleman said. 

The attendant said, “The sheriff found you out by Overhill 
this morning. You’re lucky. If today wasn’t Saturday we'd 
have had a doctor in to look at you and-unless he could tell 
you were alive— you’d be embalmed and out front by now.” 

“What about my clothes?” Coleman asked. 

The man started to answer, then hesitated as if someone 
were picking up the phone on the other end. “Hello? Clcte? 
This is Asa West, down at Fyfe’s. Look, there’s been a mistake 
on that Sam Coleman case . , 



The man glanced up, his face set in an odd but mildly 
surprised look. Abruptly the man’s features contorted into a 
look of surprise that was anything but mild. “What the 
hell-Good God!” he said, with a start that sent his desk chair 
against the wail of the closet-sized room. 

“I’m looking for my clothes,” Coleman said, his voice 
weak. “There’s been a mistake. I’d like to go now.” 

The man let air out of his lungs with a heavy sigh. “God, 
I’ve never had a scare like that before,” he said rising to his 
feet. He reached out and grabbed Coleman’s forearm, his 
fingers digging in with too much pressure as if to reassure 
himself the arm was real. “You better sit down here, buddy. A 
man can’t be too well if people mistake him for dead.” 

. Coleman managed an enthusiastic laugh as he seated himself 
in the desk chair. It was an old chair; wooden, with swivel 
socket and castors that made it easy to navigate between the 
desk and filing cabinet in the small office. And it was very 
comfortable. 


A moment later Asa West hung up the phone. “A deputy's 
coming over,” he said. 

“Can 1 have my clothes now?” Coleman said meekly. 

“Oh, yeah,” West said. He turned and left, to return several 
minutes later with a pair of overalls which he handed Coleman. 
“These ain’t yours,” he said, “but they’ll have to do. Your 
clothes are over at the Sheriff’s. These belong to one of the 
guys who works here. They should fit. You get dressed and I'll 
get you something to eat,” 

A few minutes later, Coleman was dressed and West 
returned with a ham and lettuce sandwich and a cup of dark 
hot coffee. Coleman didn’t feel like eating. He just sat. staring 
blankly while West stood nervously in the corner of the room. 
Moments later, the deputy arrived. But the events of the 
attack were hazy in Coleman's mind and he couldn’t answer 
the question with much authority. 

Finally, the deputy closed his notebook and slipped it and 
his pen into his shirt pocket. “I'm sorry about these questions. 
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Mr. Coleman. 1 should have waited until you feel better, but 
we’re pretty anxious to And this person who attacked you. 
You finish your sandwich and I'll get a doctor.” 

‘i don’t need a doctor,” Coleman said. He could tell that 
both the deputy and the attendant were a little embarrassed 
that they had been too flustered to call one right off, but he 
didn’t want one. “I — 1 want to go home. Has Grace called?” 

The deputy looked sheepish. “No,” he admitted. “I didn’t 
know what West was talking about until I got here. I’ll call het 
now.” 

Moments later, the deputy had Grace on the phone. He 
handed the phone to Coleman, but all Coleman could manage 
to say was, “I’m all right. Grate. I’ll come straight home.” 

The sandwich forgotten, Coleman insisted on the ride 
home. The deputy was worried about the wound on his neck 
but Coleman refused to see a doctor. So the deputy gave in. It 
was only eight o’clock, about an hour after sundown, when 
they left the funeral home and went to the sheriffs car in the 
hedge-sheltered driveway. 

The instant he stepped out of the funeral home, Coleman 
felt uneasy. At first he thought it was the heat in contrast to 
the room in which he had been— stored— for so long. But it 
didn't satisfy him as an answer. He did not feel nauseous— he 
did not at all feel physically sick. 

He felt fear. 

Or dread. It was a feeling that increased and intensified 
with malignant insistence as he approached the car. He 
stopped dead in his tracks with the realization that what he 
feared was the car. The metal of the car. It was like a bright, 
burning flame; ready to consume him, to inflict him with pain 
artd injury should he touch it. The feeling was irrational— yet 
the strength of it assured him that what he felt was so. 

“You feel all right, Mr. Coleman?” 

Coleman started at the sound of the deputy’s voice. “I’m 
fine,” he managed to say. But his voice was weak and he knew 
it lacked conviction. 

The deputy held the door to the cat. Coleman slid in 
squeamishly and rode silently next to the deputy who drove. 
Coleman was thankful for the plastic seat covers and the 
rubber floor mat that protected him from mctal-but why he 
needed ptotcction, he couldn’t say. Finally, the car pulled 
from the highway onto the gravel drive that led toward the 
small house where Coleman and his family lived. It was set 
well back from the highway. The truth was, it was built just 
shortly befqre the highway was put in by the state. Coleman 
was always glad the highway had not been closer to the house. 
Noises from it seldom reached the small house and there was 
little need to worry about the children playing too close to the 
traffic. 

Coleman wanted out of the car as soon as it came to a stop 
but he dared not touch the metal doorhandle. Tlie deputy 
came around and opened the door for him and he got out of 
the car with an embarrassed smile. Perhaps he was sicker than 
he thought— perhaps he should see a doctor. Eventually he 
would. The police and the. insurance people would see to it. 
But within him, something deep and dark whispered that 
under no circumstances must he permit himself to be 
medically examined. It was painful not CO know why. 

The back light came on and the door slammed once and 
then twice more. Coleman heard the overjoyed cries of his two 
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oldest boys but the sounds seemed somehow alien and 
frightful. But he vranted to see them -and he went to meet 
them, kneeling down so that little Sam, the oldest, could jump 
into his arms while his younger brother Reece was running so 
fast he kept falling down. The baby, Duane, wasn’t old enough 
to walk yet and Grace stood holding him while Coleman 
stood, holding the two older boys. 

With a boy in each arm, Coleman walked to where Grace 
stood waiting. He managed a little smile that was intended to 
say more than any smile could. “Ain’t it past their bedtime?” 
he asked. 

Grace returned the smile but there was evidence of strain in 
hec version. “I guess it won’t hurt them none,” she said. 

The deputy came up behind Coleman and introduced 
himself. 

“You’re the one who called me?” Grace asked. 

“That’s right. We’ve contacted a doctor who’s coming out 
to see your husband—” 

“I don’t want a doctor,” Coleman said furiously. He was 
suddenly angry; so angry that the boys grabbed him tightly 
around the neck as if in fear they would be dropped. 

The deputy seemed almost upset. “That’s a bad wound, 
there-” 

Coleman’s reaction baffled him, It wasn’t sensible. He 
. cleared his throat and said, apologetically, “I didn’t mean that 
like it sounded,” 

No one spoke. With some embarrassment, Coleman added, 
“I mean I'm fine. I just want a good night’s sleep. I need rest. I 
can see the doctor tomorrow.” 

"I understand,” the deputy said, his self possession 
regained. "I’ll see if I can reach the doctor and have him wait 
until morning.” 

Coleman caught the look of worry in Grace’s taut face but 
he said, “That’ll be real nice of you.” 

“Someone will be out tomorrow to ask you some more 
questions, of course,” the deputy said. “Prc^ably be after 
church. If you need any help of any sort between now and 
then, don’t hesitate to cal! us.” 

As the deputy drove off, Coleman and his family entered 
the house. There were two women in the kitchen-neighbor 
women whose names Coleman couldn’t recall, although he had 
known them all his life: stout farmer’s wives with shrill, 
masculinely nasal voices. Whenever anyone was sick or died in 
the neighborhood it seemed that these two women would 
come in to cook and clean house and ostensibly to comfort 
the bereaved. And it seemed to Coleman that their ideas of 
comforting the bereaved did not include cheering or taking a 
person’s mind from the tragedy. He knew he should be 
grateful to them for coming but he could not find it in himself 
to be grateful; only polite. He remembered that their husbands 
were small, seemingly always worried men, hopelessly lost and 
inexplicably frightened. 

Those thoughts ^ve Coleman an impalpable feeling of 
guilt. The ladies had come to help at a time when help was 
needed. The guilt produced the truant gratitude and as the 
ladies departed, Coleman was almost ebullient in thanking 
them. By that time Grace had the boys in bed, although the 
night’s excitement insured that the children would be wide 
awake. Grace went into the kitchen while Coleman stood at 



the liviijg room door, staring out at the night. He could hear 
her stirring around, quietly fixing something. 

When Grace came into the living room moments later, 
Coleman w.is seated in a corner chair. The lights were turned 
off. Just for a moment, Grace stood in the doorway. 

“Sam?” she said in her quiet, haunted voice. 

“I’m over here, Honey.” 

She c.imc over to the chair and seated herself on the arm. 1 
was worried,” she said, Crying to make it ajokc, “With all the 

lights off, 1 thought you might have gone outside again.” . • 

“I’m right here, Grace.” 

“I know, I just didn’t know what to think, at first. She 
reached for a lamp but Coleman gr.abbcd her arm before she 
could turn the switch. 

“Sami” , 

Coleman released the pressure. “I’m-l’m sorry. But tbe 
light hurt! mv eyes, Grace. I'd rather not ha»e any light • 

Her laugh was nervous. He, atm went around liis neck and 
she ben, forward to hug him. "I'm so glad you're back," site 
said. “When 1 thought you were -well, it was awiul. The itcss's 
that you were all right was like a miracle straight from 
Heaven.” , , , 

“I’m fine now,” he said, ‘i’ll take a few days rest and then 
go out and find a good job when this neck is healed up.” 

She kissed his forehead- “You’ll find work,” she s.iid, 
know you will. Good work where you get good trc.itmciit and 
you won’t have to quit like you did before.” 


He looked up at her. Even in the dark Ire could s.ee her 
easily. He had married a young, beautiful woman and she was 
still young and beautiful. But her face was beginning to reflect 
tension that should not show up for years yct-if evert and her 
hair was only combed-not fixed up the way she used to fix.it 
up when, he and she were first married. Stray wisps of hair just 
seemed to hang down over her forehead. Her hair was still 
pretty, but not nearly so pretty as it was when they had 
married. In just years— . , . • 

She smiled and regarded him closely, squinting as if to force 
light into her eyes that she might see him better. “Sam,” she 
said, “You’re looking at me so funny . . 

Coleman continued to stare, saying nothing. He let his gaze 
drop from her hair, to her face, to her throat. Her throat was 
still smooth and firm— a beautiful throat. He could sec the 
tracing of the vein at the side of the neck and- 

His hand involuntarily touched his own neck, where the 
wound was. 

“Does it hurt?” Grace asked with sudden concern. “It 
should be bandaged.” 

“No,” he said in protest. “1-” 

But Grace was on her feet, saying, “Let me do something 
for you, Sam. I’ll get some gauze.” There was a.pleading tone 
in her voice. 

He reached out and took her hand. “It doesn’t hurt. me. 
Anyway, there’ll be a doctor in the morning,” 

“Well,” she said with a frown. “If you really want it ijke 
that,” For a moment she stood before him, her hand in his, 
looking down at him, her frown showing deep concern 
although she could not see his features plainly in the 
darkness— despite the fact he could sec hers. Then the frown 
was replaced slowly by a half smile. “There’s soup on the 
table,” she said. “Minestrone. Mrs. Flint brought it with her. 
She said the ladies at the church made it. Wasn’t that nice?” 

Coleman nodded, “I hope you thanked her . . . I’m not ver,y 
hungry . . .” 

“Sam. don’t be silly. Of course you’re hungry. Did you cat 
anything in town?” 

“No.” 

Her expression was one of alarm. “Then you haven’t, oaten 
since yesterday! You've just got to cat. That place on your 
neck must be making you feel bad. It’s costing you your 
appetite.” 

“It doesn’t hur- you’re just being silly,” Coleman said. He 
didn’t really know what he should say. He couldn’t c-xphhn to 
her that the thought of food was .actually repulsive to him. He 
couldn't explain it to himself. "It’s close and stuffy in Iterc;” 
he said. “I’m going outside for some air." 

“Doesn’t your neck hurt at all?” 

“I said it doesn't,” he said snappishly. "I just need air. I 
can't breath in-” 

“Your windpipe could be hurt," Grace said. Coleman was 
on his feet now and he pushed past her to the door. He threw 
it open, avoiding touching the screen or spring- Outside it w.is 
dark and still. There were no sounds, even ol night birds. 

“I'll drive you to town.” Grace said. "To the doctor. 

“There’s no one to leave the kids with." 

“Mrs. Flint won’t mind. You’ve got to sec a doctor now. 
Sam.” 
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Coleman turned to face her. “i just needed a breath of fresh 
air. Calm down, Grace. Don’t worry about me . . .” He reached 
out and caressed her throat softly. 

“Sam,” she pleaded. “Sam, for my sake." 

But Coleman said nothing. He was feeling the round 
smoothness of her neck against his palm, his fingers. He was 
staring at the tracing of vein that he should not be able to see 
in this darkne.ss. There was a strange alien stirring inside of him 
and he realized that, without reason, sweat had broken out on 
his forehead and face. Maybe he should see a doctor. No, he 
answered himself quickly. Let it wait until morning— 

Morning? 

Oh, God, no! He was gripped in fear at the thought of 
morning. 

Blit why? Even as he experienced the sensation it seemed to 
him to be completely irrational. Why should he fear anything? 

Why should he fear his thoughts and feelings as he stared at 
his wife’s throat? 

He cried out. His cry alarmed Grace and she jumped back, 
pressing against the doorway. Coleman could hear Duane 
crying, inside. His gaze was fixed on his wife’s throat and his 
feelings were strange and overpowering. He turned and ran 
from the house as if he were pursued by a demon. He was 
sobbing as he reached the wood.s, huge, dry, quivering sobs. He 
tore through thick underbrush with neither heed nor coherent 
thought. Only his own fearful, unworded emotions drove him 
on. And they drove relentlessly. 



He ran like that until his body screamed for air and his 
lungs burned and his whole body shook .with the exertion. He 
ran into trees .md bushes and when he fell or was knocked 
down, he picked himself up and continued running. He ran 
until he should have dropped. But still he ran and continued to 
run, long after that. 

And all that time a thirst was in him, holding furiously to 
Ids senses, driving him and causing him to remember his wife’s 
•soft, curving throat; and the blood that ran beneath the skin of 
that throat. 

As abruptly as he began, he ceased running. 

The word blood reformed in his mind. Blood? What was it 
about blood? He thought back to the previous night and the 
attack and what the man who attacked him had done—. The 
thirst was growing and Coleman was incapable of 
c;oncentracion except on the thirst. It was unbearable. It 
seemed as if it could kill him. 

He sac on the ground and tried to think. He had to do 
something about the thirst. It must be quenched— drowned 
like a fire, A voice spoke within him, warning him to cunning 
and stealth. He would have to be cunning to satisfy this thirst 
of his . . , 

For that matter, the word “cunning” itself seemed to 
relieve the thirst some. He began careful thought. There was 
game in these woods. He would find some of this game— a 
rabbit or raccoon or opossum. That would satisfy his thirst. 

And something seemed to tell him exactly where to 
look . . . 

It was like a sixth sense or perhaps like being possessed by 
.something or someone. Coleman knew where to find what he 
was looking for- He crept through the underbrush until he 
knew he was at the right spot. He waited motionlessly. 

And presently his waiting was rewarded; a rabbit moved 
cautiously into view, quite close; then stopped. It did not 
move as he approached it. The rabbit waited absolutely still, 
probably hoping that it would not be seen. But it was wrong. 
And Coleman was cunning and driven by the thirst. 

It was too late for the rabbit to realize it had made an error. 
Coleman’s hands closed around the soft, furry body. The 
rabbit squealed and squirmed and tried to bite, but Coleman 
would not let it escape. 

He opened a vein with a small sharply pointed rock because 
his teeth would never tear the skin. The rabbit squealed but 
blood flowed, 

Coleman drank. 

He drank until his thirst was satisfied and then he left the 
rabbit and went to find the cave where he had lain after the 
attack on him. Night was almost finished. Soon the sun would 
rise and Coleman felt a fear of the sun. The sun would sap his 
strength, make him weak as it had the day before. 

But minutes later when the sun started to rise, Coleman was 
protected; in the cave, safely with the dirt in which he had 
been buried. 

4. 

Ho did not think of himself as changed in any way. He 
awoke and tlic thirst was burning in his throat, governing his 
thoughts and emotions. He was what he was and did not seem 
ever to have been anything else. He dug himself out of the dirt 
that protected him and began the night’s prowling. 
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He was searching for something and his only tliought was 
that he had to find it. The object of his search bore no labels, 
no identity other than sis that which would satisfy the thirst. 
The obsession was complete; the impulse for survival, 
overwhelming. Coleman had at last achieved completeness. 

The forest was silent with night— too silent. There should be 
sounds: insects, nightbirds, small aiiim.als, the barking of dogs 
at shadows and each other. Coleman recalled that there was 
someone else abroad in these woods who was also obsessed 
with the thirst. The one who had attached him. But that 
person meant nothing to Coleman. He was not a source of 
satisfaction to the thirst and therefore had no place in 
Coleman’s schemes. 

Coleman still wore the overalls which had been loaned him 
at the funeral parlor and his own shoes, which the deputy had 
brought from the sherifPs office. He had no socks, but if the 
shoes rubbed against his heels they did not cause blisters or 
pain. Briars and brambles tugged at the coarse cloth of the 
overalls and one leg was already torn from last night. Coleman 
was oblivious to all this. Suddenly he sensed the presence of 
something— a small animal of some kind. He dropped to his 
knees and peered ahead. Yes, he could see it. Another rabbit. 
These woods were full of rabbits. 

He leaned forward, placing his palms flat on the ground. A 
lancet of pain tore through his right hand, causing him to cry 
out. He tried to stifle the sound but he could not prevent it 
from frightening the rabbit. Coleman held the offended hand 
tightly until the pain subsided. It was like a burn. He looked 
down where the hand had touched the ground and there he 
saw a nail. An ordinary, iron nail. 

He felt fear as he stared at it. 

Fear and memory. Memory of how uneasy he felt in the 
sheriff’s car and of his care not to touch the metal screen of 
the door in his house. The deputy had given Coleman an 
envelope, which he had not opened, containing his watch and 
wallet. At the time Coleman thought nothing of that; now he 
knew why. 

Metal was an enemy. Not all metal but two metals 
specifically; iron and silver. The iron in the nail that burned 
him and the silver in his w.atchcase. These were metals of the 
sun and the sun was his enemy as well. His fear of the metals 
in the car was b.ased on this. Chromium could not harm him 
but it was not a pleasant thing to touch. Steel was a form of 
iron. It was not the serious threat to him that iron was but it 
was an enemy and he felt a revulsion to it— he felt revulsion at 
the very thought of it. 

But only cold iron and silver could harm him; silver and 
cold iron that burned like the sun. 

Coleman backed away and circled the nail, pving it much 
room; and then he started huisting again. 

He hunted for two hours before he finally located and 
caught a rabbit. He sat on the ground where he caught the 
anim.-il. He had to tear the vein with his fingernails and teeth 
because he could find no sharp stick or stone at hand. He 
finished the rabbit but was dissatisfied by the knowledge that 
soon the thirst would leturn, would demand again; and that 
never would a mere rabbit be able to satisfy it for long. 

He heard a noise— merely the rustling of foliage. But 
Coleman knew that another source of blood was at h.ind, 
moving through the woods. He became a hunter again, 


assuming automatically the wiles and cunning that were novv 
so much a part of his being. He got silently to his feet, the 
rabbit forgotten, and moved toward the sound. 

He moved more silently than his prey. The noise it made 
told him how large it was: large enough to be a deer, perhaps. 
Desire grew into anxiety and it was with some effort that he 
restrained himself from rushing forward to see what he 
pursued. But noise would frighten it, he told himself. He must 
wait until he could be certain of success ... 

Then the trees and bushes thinned out and Coleman saw 
that it was not a deer he followed but a man. 

It was sobering. Coleman came to a stop and crouched 
down in the bushes, checking the ground carefully for stray 
nails or ocher pieces of metal. For a full minute he hesitated. 
That there was a relationship between himself and other men 
he knew, as he had always known. But there was a difference, 
now. That man was a source of blood— a source of that which 
would satisfy the thirst. That was important. More important 
than anything else in the world. 

Coleman got to his feet and moved with as much speed as 
he could muster without making noise. 

But when he finally got close to his prey, Coleman found 
that the man had been joined by another. He knew better than 
to attack two men at once. The thirst raged within him, 
demanding satisfaction. ,But it was not subordinate to the 
cautioning of Coleman’s new-found animal cunning. He 
followed after them, curious as to what reason two men might 
have for being in these woods so late at night and so close to 
Overhill Mountain. 

Suddenly he saw more men coming from the woods and 
converging on the path the other two were following. They 
carried torches and Coleman panicked. He threw himself to 
the ground without regard for what nail might be lying there. 
He hated the light; he wanted to flee, to get away from these 
people. But something told him to stay, to watch, to learn. 
When he was certain he would not be seen, he got to his feet 
and moved around to a place where he could watch them and 
enjoy maximum protection. 

The men were blacks. They were converging on a road . . . 
No— not merely a road. A crossroads. The sight of it filled 
Coleman with fear and revulsion; feeling? allied with those he 
felt at the thought of iron and silver. 

A group of five or six men seemed to be forcing another 
man toward the crossroads. The man fought but was 
outnumbered despite his obvious strength. He was black too, 
with a beard chat was unkempt and matted. Even from that 
distance Coleman could see the length and sharpness of the 
man’s fingernails. He was clawing at his tormentors and one 
nail was already broken. His stru^les were futile and he 
.snarled like an animal. 

Near the crossroads stood a man Coleman recognized as 
Isaac Smith. At Smith’s feet were pieces of wood, whittled 
into long, sharpened stakes. There was a sledge hammer next 
to the stakes. Smith was grim-faced and his voice was loud 
enough to reach Coleman’s ears when he said, “It’s almost 

The group fell silent except for the captive who continued 
his animal snarling. For a moment everyone stood as if frozen 
and the captive ceased his snarls. He glanced nervously around. 
A look of absolute terror on his face. 
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“It’s almost inidnight,” Smith said. 

The captive sWeamed out in agonized fear as he was shoved 
toward the' crossroads. He was forced down and held to the 
ground in the center of the crossroads. Smith picked up one of 
the stakes and the hammer and approached the man. The man 
was held tightly by each arm and leg and by the head so that 
he could not move. But he tried and almost succeeded in 
twisting away from the point of the stake as it was placed 
against his breast. A man held the stake for Smith and Smith 
stood up, the hammer held in both hands. 

“Tell me the minute and second,” Smith said.' 

A small frightened man came forward, an old pocket watch 
held in one hand so that the time could be read in the 
flickering torch light. For a moment no one spoke .and not 
even the captive moved. The man with the watch said, “It’s 
about . . .just about . . .now!" 

Smith’s muscles flexed and knotted as he raised the 
hammer over his head. Before Coleman quite caught the 
significance of it, the hammer came down. Colcrqan saw the 
stake dig into flesh; saw the spurt of dark blood -heard the 
unearthly death scream. Smith raised the hammer and struck 
again, driving it until the corpse was pinned to the ground. 

Smith stood back, throwing the hammer aside. The men 
who held the corpse let go. A low murmur ran through the 
crowd. 

“We ain’t through,” Smith said. His voice was deep and 
filled with a grim trcinoring, “There’s more yet. Don’t nobody 
go till it’s done with.” 

A man stepped forward and torchlight reflected brightly 
from the blade of a steel knife the man held. Without 
hesitation, the man lifted the. knife above the body and 
brought it down heavily on the neck. There was a sound like a 
young sapling being cut and the head rolled free. The 
hc.adsman stepped back and Coleman could see that the man 
was trembling. Smith lifted the head with both hands and 
placed it between the feet of the corpse. “Who’s got the 
kerosene?” he asked. 

“I have,” said the man who had wielded the knife. He came 
forward, carrying a gallon can. He doysed the body and as he 
stepped back, Smith motioned to one of the men with a torch. 
Carefully the man tossed the torch on the corpse. It caught 
fire with the swiftness of ignited kerosene. The fire was like 
the sun. Instinctively Colem.aii knew that oneofhis own kind 
was being consumed by that fire; and while he felt no feeling 
of kinship he recognized the inherent threat of such a 
happening. 

Somehow he fought down the urge to run. He made himself 
stay, to watch the fire Hie down. When it was dead and only 
smoke curled up from the ashes. Smith came forward and 
poked the ashes with a sticki Bright sparks glowed athotig 
ashes but no flames leaped up. 

“It’s done,” Smith said. “Scatter the ashes.” 

People came' forward and raked the ashes into sacks which 
they carried' off, going in pairs. Coleman watched Smith who 
stood silently watching. He seemed tired, now. And perhaps 
scared as Coleman was scared. Coleman heard Smith tell 
som'eonc, “We’re lucky. Suppose he drunk the blood of some 
white person. jWc couldn’t make no white person bury their 
dea'd'with no stake through their heart.” 
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“We ain’t lucky at ait,” said the other man. “If we was 
lucky this wouldn't have happened to lis ifall.** ’ 

Coleman waited until most of the crowd left before fh'bVihg 
away himself. Fear was heavy in him. Fear, and' }ia'c'r'e(};"ffe 
wanted to find one of the mob and kill hirh b'ut'Ke Wis afraid. 
Here at the base of Overhill Mountain wise men did not travel 

Coleman moved aimlessly through the woods unci! 
suddenly he stepped out of the trees and found himself 
standing next to a highway. For a long time he stood in the 
shadow of the trees and stared at the ribbon of asphalt. A car 
sped by but there was no other traffic. Coleman turned and 
started walking along the highway not sure what his reason 
was. Fear was forgotten; the thirst was great. But something 
kept him from going into the woods where he might find 
game— he realized that his instinct told him prey was close. He 
felt new excitement charge through him and he moved faster. 

Then he saw the car pulled to the side of the road. A man 
was bent next to a tire, apparently trying to fix a flat. 
Coleman watched as the man finished and lowered the jack. 
While the man was putting the tools back in the trunk, 
Coleman came up behind him. Coleman made a sound and the 
..man turned, staring blankly at him. 

“Trouble?” Coleman asked. 

The man laughed. "Boy, you gave me a scare. I had aflat. 
Fixed it though. You live around here or looking for a ride?” 
He wiped his hands busily on a rag. 

“I live back there,” Coleman said. “Sure I can't help you?” 

“Everything's all right,” the man said. “Awfully late to be 
out, chough, isn't it?" Coleman moved toward him. The man 
was suddenly obviously scared. He tried to back away. 

The man screamed once and Coleman hit him as hard as he 
could on the side of the head. The man went limp. Coleman 
found a rock and gouged at the man's neck until the flesh tore 
and, blood began flowing. 

Coleman satisfied his thirst as he had never satisfied any 
thirst before. 


McDonald rose at six, quietly So as not to wake his wife. 
The call came at six ten. A dead man found on the Savannah 
Road with wounds so similar to those found on Coleman that 
the deputy in charge decided McE*ona!d should be informed at 
once. The corpse was on the shoulder of the road, just as he 
had been found, when McDonald arrived. The throat was 
ripped and the jugular severed. Yet there was not much blood. 

"I don’t like it,” the attending doctor Cold McDonald. 
“That man there died of loss of blood but there's no more 
than a few scattered drops on the ground around him. 1 never 
saw anyone lose blood that way before.” 

“Are you trying to say he wasn't killed around here?” 

“He couldn’t have been. I don’t like the looks of it.” 

“I like it even less than you do,” McDonald said. “I’ve got 
to find whoever did it.” 

The doctor only scowled. 

McDonald bent down and lifted the sheet that covered the 
body. “Except for the fact the body has been moved, I’d say 
an animal did this.” 



“No animal,” the doctor said. ‘That wound wasn’t made by 
teeth or claws— not sharp ones like you’d find on an animal 
that could kill a man.” 

“What did do it, therf?” 

“A rock.” 

McDonald let the sheet back down. He got to his feet and 
faced the doctor. “Now, what makes you say that?" 

“For one thing, we found the rock. A nice pointy one with 
blood stains. You deputy has it. He says it won't give any 
fingerprints but he figured a lab test would be nice.” 

“Looks like we got a madman to find,” McDonald said. 
“Coleman said it was a man who attacked him with a stick or 
knife. I was hoping he was suffering from delusions.” 

“If Coleman lived through it, you better question him." the 
doctor said. 

“Coleman’s missing. Ran right into the woods. His wife 
ain’t seen him since.” 

The ‘doctor got into his car and scowled at McDonald. 
“Don’t expect me to solve your ease for you, Alvin. I got my 
own problems. I'll get the autopsy out of the way soon as the 
body's in town.” 

“Just one thing about that,” the sheriff said. “We thought 
Coleman was dead but he wasn't. Check this one out real good 
before you cut him open, hear?” 

“Don't worry about that.” the doctor said. “If that fellow's 
anything, he's dead.” 

As the doctor drove off, McDonald turned to Brice 
Sherman and said, "We got ourselves a live one this time.” 

Sherman gave him an odd look. 

“I mean the killer, not the victim,” McDonald said 
snappishly. 

Sherman nodded. "Maybe liver than you think. We found 
footprints and signs of struggle. Also, there’s a flat tire in the 
trunk of the car and a new one that doesn’t look as if it’s been 
driven on, right there.” He pointed. “! think he stopped to fix 
a flat and was attacked before he could get back into the car.” 

“That would mean he’d have to be killed here.” 

“It’d take a damned clever man to fake all these signs, 
Sheriff.” 

“Then what happened to the blood?” McDonald asked. 

Sherman shru^ed. 

“I guess we're looking for a madman, sure enough,” 
McDonald said. “Like that Gein fellow up North who used to 
make clothes out of his victims’ skin and use the skulls for 
cups. Don’t guess our killer's ever been under treatment but 
put a call out to all the institutions in the repon. Maybe 
someone's escaped. I've already called in state investigators. 
We’ll need their crime lab on this one.” 

Sherman glanced at the body. "None of this makes sense. 
Sheriff.” 

“You’re right. We have a pattern but I’d be happier if we 
didn't have this one.” 

"We’ve had patterns like this before,” the deputy said. He 
pointed at Overhill, which loomed just a couple of miles away. 
“We never had murders like this before but I think it's the old 
trouble stirring up again. Ovcrhill attracts all kinds of things 
like this— unnatural things.” 

“Ovcrhill's just a mountain,” McDonald said. “There’s not a 
ghost on it.” 

“You've read the records and heard the stories,” Sherman 


said. “There's always been people who claimed they 
worshipped devils in that mountain and things do happen 
around it. All I'm saying is that some cra/y man could be 
killing and taking the blood for some purpose he thinks he has. 
Like one of those witch groups.” 

McDonald scowled. “Maybe. A cult murder's possible. It's 
hard to say.” 

“Should we take a look around up on the mountain?" 

“I guess it won't hurt,” McDonald said. 

McDonald waited for the arrival of the state investigators 
and for a long time he watched them putter around, asking 
questions, making photographs and plaster casts and taking 
samples of the soil and the rock that was supposed to be the 



murder weapon. The investigators were the cynierf, 
professional men McDonald had expected and they had only 
contempt for the killer. They impressed McDonald with their 
certainty that there was enough evidence to reveal the kilter’s 
name by noon and his whereabouts by evening. McDonald 
wished itc could be so certain. After the investigators drove off 
and the body was loaded in the wagon and on its way to 
Celine. McEtonald got into his car and drove to Grace 
Coleman’s. 

Grace fixed him strong coffee and talked about her 
argument with Sam and about the strangeness of Sam’s 
actions. McDonald had heard it before but he wanted to Hear 
it agaln-to give her a chance to say it not as a distraught wife 
talking to an officer of the law but as a girl talking to the man 
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who was almost a father to her. But Grace added nothing new 
to the story. Before lunch McDonald looked around in the 
woods and found a place where some brush was trampled— but 
nothing else. 

Back in town he had a large lunch and spent the rest of the 
day on paper work. The identification of the corpse came 
through shortly after three; a farm equipment salesman from 
Atlanta, returning from a business trip in Daytona. Word came 
through that a fingerprint found on the dead man’s throat had 
been identified at five. McDonald was impressed that the state 
lab could identify the fingerprint at all. But the identification 
itself was even more impressive. It was the fingerprint of Sam 

For five minutes, McDonald just .sat and stared at the 
report. That didn’t seem to make much sense. What kind of 
case is it where your victim becomes your killer? There had 
been plenty of times when McDonald had been glad to jump at 
the first opportunity to arrest someone, jiist to get a case 
closed. This wasn't such a case— even if he knew where to find 
Coleman to arrest him. The fact that Coleman was a killer 
didn’t explain who tore his throat. The implication that there 
were two madmen at large was one that McDonald didn’t care 
to face. But he had to face it. 

He had to face it and he had to find .and apprehend both of 
them before there could be another attack. 

He called Brice Sherman and told him to alert the rest of 
the deputies. “I'm going out to Isaac Smith’s,” he said. 
“Maybe we can get up a posse,” 

“While you’re out there,” Sherman said, “there was 
something going on out his way last night.” 

“I didn’t hear about it,” 

“Well, nothing official, I ju.st heard talk. Seems all over the 
county yesterday, the blacks quit work early. Last night there 
was a bonfire back near the mountain. Near the old dirt road 
that used to circle Ovcrhill.” 

“Sounds funny,” McDonald said. “Could be trouble, I 
guess. I’ll ask old Isaac.” 

Isaac Smith’s place was a mile from the road, along a path 
that was little more than a rabbit path, The house was 
surprisingly well cared for; a two-story clapboard house, 
painted grey with brown trimming. The dirt yard was 
hard-packed and recently swept. Beyond the yard was a hen 
coop, not nearly so well cared for, and a small corn patch, the 
stalks tall and brown and dried. Isaac Smith sat on the front 
. porch in a straight-backed kitchen chair. He wore a faded 
brown shirt, the sleeves rolled up on his huge, corded arms; 
and faded blue denim overalls of the sort that always seem two 
sizes too large for the man wearing them. There was a 
sad-faced hound curled up by the chair and as McDonald 
climbed onto the porch, the dog looked up at him, A small girl 
of about two years of age stared at him from behind the screen 
door, her eyes large and brown and sadder than the dog’s. 
From inside the house came the sounds of other children 
playing and the odors of supper cooking. 

Smith rose and indicated a chair next to his own. “Sit a 
spell. Sheriff,” he said. “Ain’t often you gets up this way.” 

“Ain’t staying long,” McDonald said. “I have to get up a 
search party.” 

“Search party, this late? It’s getting on to be dark.” 

“There’s a killer around here, Isaac. Wc’vc got to find him, 
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even if it is getting late. You know the region better than 
anyone else, i need your help to find him.” 

"You won’t have much of a search party,” Smith said. 
“Not to look for no killer at night. Not around Ovethill , 
Mountain.” » 

“There’s no choice. This killer has to be stopped.” 

“What makes you think he’ll kill again tonight?” 

“I can’t take the chance he won’t,” McDonald said. 

Smith was silent for a moment. Then, slowly, he said, “1 
don’t think he’ll kill tonight. Sheriff.” 

“I want him in jail whether he kills tonight or not. I want 
him before he kills again.” 

“No one’s going out after him at night,” Smith said. 

“Now what’s so different about tonight and last night?” the 
Sheriff asked. Smith did a double take. 

“What do you mean?” Smith asked. 

“You people were out near Ovcrhill last night. Lit a big 
bonfire.” 

“You heard about that?” 

“I did.” McDonald answered. “You weren’t up to anything 
I should know about, were you?” 

Smith rubbed his palms against the faded overalls. 
"Maybe,” he said, “maybe you don’t have to worry about no 
killer. Maybe— somebody else might have got him.” 

McDonald was silent for a moment. When he spoke, he had 
to force his words. “You mean last night there was a 
lynching?” 

Smith said nothing. 

“Who did it?” McDonald asked. 

"Don’t ask me to say.” 

“I’ve got to, Isaac. You know ! got to tell the grand jury 
about this. It’s against the law. 1 can’t let mobs do their own 
killing, white or black.” 

“1 can’t name no names,” Smith said. “I don’t know 
nothing,” 

“Who'd they lynch?” 

"All I heard was talk.” 

“Was it a white man?” McDonald said. “Sam Coleman?” 

“Who?” Smith asked. He seemed astonished. 

“The man you dug out of that cave at the foot of Overhill. 
His throat was torn open and he apparently went mad. He 
killed a man about three o’clock this morning.” 

“Three o’clock— arc you sure?” 

“I’m reasonably sure. What’s wrong, Isaac?” 

Smith seemed shaken for the first time the Sheriff could 
recall- “There ain’t many people around tonight, Sheriff. After 
last night most of them want to get drunk. I couldn’t get no 
searching party up tonight, not any mote than I could if it was 
Friday or Saturday night.” 

“I see- Okay, Isaac. I’ll be back out tomorrow morning and 
I’ll be asking you questions. Maybe we can work something 
out. If i can work it out, there won’t be any big hearing. 
Nothing official. But I’m not promising anything, If I think it’s 
necessary, I’ll have the biggest hearing ever held in these 
parts.” 

“You’re welcome anytime. Sheriff. Official or not.” 

McDonald nodded grimly and left. 

# 

Isaac Smith watched the figure of the sheriff vanish among 
the trees and shadows of the forest and inside he felt as if he 




were trembling. A victim had been buried without a stake 
through the heart. Sam Coleman— he’d been buried in that 

And there was neither time nor men available. Smith 
couldn’t get enough men together to make it safe to go after 
Coleman— not enough to track him down and force him to the 
crossroads. Coleman had to be kept in one place until Smith 
could get whatever number of men he could together. 

There was a way to do that. 

The shadows were beginning to fill the forest and soon the 
sun would be down. There was barely enough time. 

6. 

Coleman awoke with an awareness of agony. 

Pain gripped him, causing him to twist and writhe beneath 
his covering of dirt. It was as if he had awakened before the 
setting of the sun and the rays of the sun were falling full upon 
him. He moaned and thrust up one hand, out of the dirt that 
covered him. 

The hand encountered nothing but air. Coleman sat up, 
letting the dirt fall in small cascades from his head and body. 
It was night but the agony of sunlight was still present. But 
there was no sunlight; the sun was gone. It was night. Now 
Coleman was afraid. He climbed to his feet and as he was 
trying to stand, he saw the cross. 

His eyes burned with stabbing agony and he cried out, 


falling back against the wall of the cave. It was only a crude 
wooden cross, set in the mouth of the cave, but it was within 
four feet of him and it burned like the sun itself. Coleman 
turned so that his back was to it. His fists hammered against 
the clay but the clay was unyielding. The fire seemed to be 
eating into him, robbing him of strength and mind. 

He sank to his knees and rocked weakly. He tried to think, 
but couldn’t. Shielding his eyes, he turned and slumped 
forward limply, breathing heavily, weakness and the thirst 
wracking his body and mind. 

He saw a rock that lay not a foot from his face. It was 
about the size of both his fists, closed and pressed together. 
His left hand moved to it, closed upon it. He felt the rough, 
reassuring hardness of it as he struggled to his knees and 
gathered his strength. He would need all his strength . . .he 
would have only one good throw. 

He managed to throw the rock with tremendous force and 
it hit the cross dead center. As the cross fell backward, 
Coleman laughed with delight and scooped dirt into both 
hands. He threw the dirt at the cross and continued throwing 
the dirt until the cross was covered and no longer blinded and 
weakened him. He felt his strength return like a wave that 
soaked the sand of the beach with its wetness. He laughed 
again and got to his feet, almost falling as he did, and ran past 
the place where the cross was buried and into the trees. 

Suddenly he realized what the cross meant. He stopped and 
turned to stare at the cave. The entrance was still sheltered by 
the bushes chat hid it from the highway, which was not very 
close anyway. But the cave was not sheltered from the woods. 
Nor was it safe any longer. The sice of his grave had been 
discovered and someone had placed the cross there to hold 
him prisoner until— until what? He dared not consider what it 
might mean. Merely that it meant danger, perhaps disaster. 
The cross failed but the threat was still there. Someone know 
about him and the cave. 

Someone knew. 

Coleman remembered last night and the stake driven into 
the heart, the severed head, the eager flames . . . He turned 
slowly and walked into the forest, much more slowly than 
before, He was thinking of the huge dark-skinned man who 
had wielded the knife and how the torches had hurt his 
eyes— the way the cross did. Coleman remembered the man 
called Isaac Smith who led the crowd and who drove the 
stake. Smith was an enemy and not an ordinary one. Smith 
knew much. He knew enough to know about crosses. He 
would know about crosses just as he knew how to kill 
Coleman. 

Coleman wanted to cry out his frustrations but he feared 
who might hear the sound. He didn’t want to be hurt: or 
killed. He. wanted to be left alone, it wasn’t him, anyway. It 
was the thirst. There had to be a way out, but what? He 
couldn’t move his grave: the need to be buried where he had 
oripnally been covered with dirt was as vital as the need to 
quench the thirst or avoid the sun. But to stay meant to be 
discovered, to be dug up. To be taken to the crossroads at 
midnight and there to— 

He couldn’t bring himself to think the rest of it. Besides, 
the thirst was growing and becoming the driving obsession it 
always became. 

Coleman stopped at the edge of an empty clearing. It was 
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merely a place where ati old tree had died and rotted s 
only weeds were there. The thirst demanded, but he saw no 
wa y to .inswer its demand right now. 

He piiuscd only for a moment before plunging on almost 
oblivious of direction and tirrre. He was now searching and 
finding nothing that he wanted. Game had seemingly fled. 
Once he cam,c.. to a dead scop and stared in utter horror at a 
length of barbed wire not ten feet ahead of him. It was part ol 
an old fence, the fciicoposts rotted and bushe.s grown up 
around iiad beconre entangled in the w' 
metal beneath the rust and Coleman cho; 

He had learned caution. It was i 
something th.ic seemed more than 

cautiously letting his senses guide him. .w riicw trom tnem 
o seek prey and where to step to avoid touching such 
, icces of iron as might be lying on the ground. These new 
senses were more reliable chan those he had known before the 

Yet now they seemed to fail him, 

Tlicy were active and actually increased in sensitivity. Yet 
he found no game and the panic caused by his recent 
experience with the cross was still in him. Perhaps, he thought, 
he should abandon the woods and go among the houses and 
streets where men lived. 

But the thought that he would find metal and fire and 
liglu-and even crosses— near those houses, stopped him. He 
continued searching the woods until he abruptly found himself 
at the edge of a swamp. 




o that 


. But the 
o avoid it. 

implanted in him by 
himself. He moved 
. He knew from them 


He had not remembered that a swamp was close to these 
woods. Here the water lay still and stagnant. He waded into it, 
vaguely occupied with thoughts of finding a nesting bird, or 
snake or turtle. He found none. He returned to the shore and 
walked along the edge of the swamp, sometimes sinking to his 
ankles in the bogs and marshes. He found nothing and his 
senses told him of no source? of blood until he came to a 
shallow, running stream. 

It was not a strong impression but he could feel his strange 
new sense telling him that game was plentiful across the 
stream. The thirst burned in his throat. He approached the 
Stream anxiously, intent on crossing it. But something stopped 
him. 


It was strange. He was walking carefully, one hand out to 
catch himself in case he slipped on the smooth grass as he 
made his way down the .sloping bank. Then his feet just 
stopped moving. He tried to move them by an effort of will 
but they would not be moved. He did not understand. He 
looked down at his immobile feet, then up at the water just 
scant yards away. The water was rushing, running silently over 
the gravelly creek bed. 

And the siglit of it filled him with fear. 

He breathed with difficulty as he looked at the water. He 
backed from it slowly. He had gone into the water of the 
swamp until it was to his waist but that water was stagnant 
and unclean. Stagnant and still. This was running water and he 
could not cross. 

He turned and ran from the creek back into the woods. 

When he reached the woods he moved more slowly, 
becoming alert. He sensed the presence of a rabbit and his 
cunning c.ame forth. He caught it with case and satisfied his 
thirst as best he could with so little. But the thirst was at least 
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calmed— for a while. Realizing that he was lucky to find even 
this rabbit, he decided to go back to the highway. It was not 
yet late-it wasn’t even midnight. He finished the rabbit and 
started toward the highway remembering the man he had 
killed last night and how his thirst had been satisfied then. 

Since he was convinced the woods were empty of prey, he 
did not waste time looking as he headed for the highway. The 
thought of another man and the blood one would hold was 
almost overpowering and as he pushed his way through the 
undergrowth he could not suppress a small, nearly hysterica! 
laugh. 

He came to a stop the instant he spied the house. 

He moved more silently, realizing this was the place he 
wanted. Man lived in houses. This house , , . 

This house was familiar— disturbingly familiar. He had an 
almost subliminal awareness that he knew the house well and 
that he was known there. It scared him. 

But thirst conquered unrest. Coleman slipped from the line 
of trees and crossed the yard coward the weak yellowish light 
that came through one window. He stared in at the window 
but the room beyond was empty. With shuffling uncertain 
seeps, he approached the door and touched the frame, 
assiduously avoiding contact with the screen itself. The latched 
door moved slightly, making a small noise. 

He realized that he could not get in through the latched 
door. He remembered that once he had gotten in. He forced 
himself to remember. There was a time when he could get 
people to come open a door for him. Perhaps they still would. 
He decided to try. He slapped the door with the flat of his 
hand and made a muted thumping sound. It wasn’t right. He 
balled his hand and tried again, this time rapping his knuckles 
against the wood. 

No one came. He knocked again, louder. From somewhere 
in back he could hear noises and a woman’s voice called out, 
“J’l! be there in a minute.” 

But she was there, opening the door for him, before the 
minute was up, She stared at him and he stared dumbly back 
at her. He knew that she was someone he had known for some 
time. She had a name. It came to him that her name was 
Grace. Once she had been the most important thing in the 
world to him but that seemed long ago. 

“Sam?” she said in a stunned voice. “Sam? Is that-! Oh 
God, Sam. Come in!" 

She threw the door open wider and Coleman entered the 
house. Grace was crying. 

“Grace,” he said without looking at her. “Grace.” 

She looked up at him, wiping tears from her face with the 
back of her left hand. Sam stood watching her, his own 
feelings oddly mixed. Her expression changed and the look of 
relief hardened into one of anger. “Why did you do that?” she 
asked. “Where have you been?” 

Her anger puzzled Coleman. He pointed toward the woods 
and said, “Out there.” 

She turned away from him, crying again. “You don't know 
how worried I’ve been. So have the children. You don’t have 
the right to leave us like that, Sam, and then come back 
looking like you’ve been . . .1 don’t know where!” 

Without knowing why he did so, Coleman touched her 
shoulder. She turned and looked into his face as if seeinc it for 
the first time. 



"Oh, Sam,” she saici, pressing him. squeezing him tightly, 
oblivious of the filth that clung to him. 'Tm sorry if I was a 
nagging wife. It’s been bad, that’s all.” She stood back and 
frowned as she looked at him. There was din on her face 
where she’d pressed her check against his chest. “Sam, you re 
filthy. Those clothes are torn and your wound ha.s dirt on it. 
There’s din all over you and you haven’t had a batli in a 
month. You’ve got to clean up and see a doctor.” 

■' "No doctor,” Coleman said. 

“Don’t argue with me. The pain must be more than you can 
bear." She lightly brushed something away from his mouth 
with her fingertips, "You got some kind of dirt on your face 
around your mouth. You look like one of the buys trying to 
eat chocolate candy. It doesn’t look like ordinary dirt at all.” 

She held her hand up and looked closely at it, “It isn’t 
dirt,’’ she said. "It isn’t dirt at all.” 

She held her head up and Coleman saw the soft curvature 
of her throat. Of her plump, bare upper arms. His hand moved 
as if by itself and touched her neck. It seemed to him that his 
sensitive fingers could feel the blood coursing through the 
jugular. So much blood. So very accessible. 

“This isn’t dirt,” Grace said, with a weak voice. “Sam, it’s 
blood!” 

Coleman grabbed her shoulders tightly and shoved her to 
the floor. She screamed and struggled but he held her down, 
his hands going to her throat, pressing against it. She screamed 
his name and from another part of the house Coleman could 
hear a child crying-no. more than one. Two. Three . . , 

Coleman was shaking uncontrollably. He looked down at 
Grace’s face, contorted in fear and astonishment. He made a 
small animal noise as he realized he could not bring himself to 
tear open her throat. He got clumsily to his feet and .stood, 
unable to move. Grace was crying in fear as .she stood up and 
backed away from him. 

The thirst was great. Part of Coleman’s mind demanded, 
begged him to tear her throat to satisfy the thirst. But another 
part rebelled against the idea. Coleman cried out and turned to 
flee from the house and into the woods, hearing her catling 
after him as he ran. 

He found a place near the highway a good dLstance from 
the house and stopped running. He sat down shaking with 
reaction he did not understand. For a moment he forgot the 
thirst. He had tried to hurt Grace. What could have come over 


him 



sun-agony except from the car. Coleman picked himself up 
and jumped for the shadowy protection of the trees. 

"Hold up, Coleman, or I'll shoot!" 

He was safely in the trees, now. He moved away from the 
road until he ‘was certain he had found a place whore the 
shadows would hide him from normal sight. He heard heavy 
movements among the weeds and fallen leaves and pine 
needles as the man came into the woods after him. Coleman 




;:los. 


and thet 


topped 


1 hi.s 


But presently the thirst returned and burnt 
throat. He forgot about Grace. It was still early as he edged 
toward the highway. 

It was an unfrequented road at best. The Claxton road was 
bettor and held more traffic, but too much traffic wemld 
hamper Coleman. He .stood by the side of the road and waited 
for a long time before a car came past. Its lights caught him 
full as it rounded a bend ahead and he reeled, falling into the 
ditch. 

He heard the car braking and the door open. Someone ran 
up to him and he heard a voice call bur he couldn’t understand 
the words. The voice called again and this time he heard: "Sam 
Coleman! Don’t move!” 

It occurred to Coleman that this might be the same person 
who placed the cross before the cave mouth but there was no 


waited until his piirsuci 
out from the shadows. 

"I see you. Coleman.” the man said. "Stand still! 1 don’t 
want to hurt you.” Coleman knew the voice. It was someone 
he knew from before. It was Slieriff McDonald. 

“McDonald,” Coleman said perhaps too quietly i 

“We've been looking for you, Coleman,” McDonald said. "1 
won’t hurt you if you come along.” 

“Come . . .where?” 

"We found a man this morning, Sam. A dead man. I’ve got 
to arrest you.” 

McDonald’s left hand wci 
carried his handcuffs. Colon 
stepped forward. 

McDonald yelled somctliing about not coming any closer. 
Coleman ignored him. McDonald fired. 

The bullet ripped through Coleman’s midsection and the 
impact threw him off his feet. But there was no pain, no 
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, be 


to the leather pouch where he 
1 said, “I killed the man,” and 


lessening of strength, rte picked himself up and moved toward 
the sheriff again. The sheriff fired again and the bullets tore 
through Coleman. This time he was braced for them. When he 
was close enough he lashed oat and knocked the gun from 
McDonald’s grasp with his fist. 

Coleman grabbed the sheriffs neck with both hands and 
dug the fingernails in deep. The nails had grown since he was 
attacked and before Coleman knew what was happening, the 
jugular was opened and blood flowed freely. He knelt over his 
victim to drink. McDonald groaned and struggled weakly for a 
moment then stopped moving, 

Coleman gorged himself but before he had quite satisfied 
himself he heard men running. Four or five of them. Someone 
shouted, “The shots came from over here!’’ It was a voice 
Coleman had heard before-at the crossroads. 

Coleman lifted the sheriff and carried him toward the road. 
His idea was to hide the sheriff until he could return to finish 
what he had started. Greed was heavy in him and told him that 
there were five sources of blood in the woods tonight. But 
caution warned him that the five were sources of danger as 
well. 

He suddenly realized he was no longer in the forest but on 
the shoulder of the road. He could hear the men coming 
closer. He could not run with the burden of the sheriffs 
weight and expect Co escape the others. He dropped the 
sheriffs limp body and it roiled into the ditch. Someone burst 
out of the trees and Coleman whirled to face him, his foot 
slipping on the edge of the ditch. The ground gave way and 
Coleman sprawled. He scurried to his feet and tried to avoid 
the grasp of his attacker. But the man had both arms around 
Coleman’s neck and was calling for help, Coleman managed to 
got his hands on the man’s throat and he forced him down. 
But someone was suddenly on top of him then, pulling him 
from the first man. 

Coleman was being overpowered. There were too many of 
them and though he fought like a demon, he could not escape. 
Suddenly a cross was being held in front of him. It was like the 
sun, hot and scorching, Coleman cried out and tried to escape 
the grasp that held him. But his strength was ebbing, 

‘Hurry,’’ Isaac Smith said. “There’s not much time left 
before midnight.” 

Coleman was forced through the woods, no longer strong 
enough to defend himself or escape. At the stroke of midnight 
he was lying in the crossroads and against his breast was the 
point of the stake. The hammer in the hands of Isaac Smith 
was raised and for one brief, vivid moment, Coleman could see 
it poised above him. 

Then midnight came and Coleman knew the agony of the 
crossroads. 


When Isaac Smith returned home the sheriff was there 
waiting for him. 

“We looked for you,” Smith said. “You must’ve come to 
and moved on. We couldn’t find you,’’ 

“You saved my life,” McDonald said. “I’m graceful. But I 
got to know what you saved it from." 

“Let’s go over there,” Smith said, pointing toward the 
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hen-coop. McDonald followed him and stood morosely 
watching as Smith seated himself on a box. “I don’t y/ant to 
wake up my family,” Smith said, “I’d as soon they didn’t 
know about all this. Sheriff— you believe in devils?*’ 

“What do you mean, devils?” 

“Plain old blood-drinking devils,” Smith said. “That’s what 
Sam Coleman was. A blood-drinking demon. He needed it to 
keep alive.” 

“You mean he was a vampire?” 

“That’s the other word for it. But devil or vampire, that’s 
what Coleman was.” 

“I can’t swallow any Frankenstein movie story,” McDonald 
said. “Now I know Coleman wasn’t , . .right, like you and me. 
But why should he suddenly become a vampire?” 

“I got a story you better know first,” said Smith. “We had 
us a man die in one of the shanties off yonder about two-three 
weeks back. Nobody from here knows who he was. He’s just a 
tramp man passing through this part of the country looking 
for work, I reckon and he died. Well, we didn’t know his kin 
so we got him a coffin and arranged a funeral for him and 
found a place to bury him. My guess is somebody’s old cat got 
in the house with the coffin before it was put in the ground 
and that cat jumped over him. A cat jumping over a corpse will 
make it rise up at night to find blood to drink,” 

“Did a cat jump over Sam Coleman?” 

“No. This other onc-the one that was the stranger-he 
must have jumped Sam and that’s how Sam.got his neck tore. 
It’s like sickness that you can catch. When a man’s killed by 
one of these blood-drinking devils and he gets buried without 
something being done, he comes out of the grave at night and 
looks for somebody to be his own victim. What you can do if 
you know a man’s been killed like that is pin him in his grave 
with an oak stake or bury him with a cross. There's some kinds 
of plants you can put in his coffin with him to keep him dead 
but I don’t know what they is.” 

“Then Sam Coleman needed blood to stay alive?” 

“Sort of,” Smith said. “Maybe he needed it to stay 
un-dead. Course, it ain’t easy -for them. They can’t come 
around silver or iron and a lot of other metals seem to make 
them nervous- The cross is a thing they don't like. And 
running water. Once we lost that first devil in the sw.imp so 
apparently if the water is still or stagnant it’s no trouble to 
them. Running water they can’t cross. You can pin one on an 
island if you can find a way to gel him there.” 

“That doesn’t sound easy.” 

“It ain't. To kill a vampire you really should find its j^ave. 
It's got to come back to that grave. You can pin him up there 
until midnight when he can be killed. You got to kill him at 
the stroke of twelve. You got to drive a stake through his heart 
and it’s got to be done at .a crossroad. The head has to be cut 
off and put between the feet and you got to burn the whole 
thing.” 

“[ saw the fire,” McDonald said. “I guess that me.ms 
Coleman is dead.” 

“He’s dead,” Smith .said. “You taking me to jail?” 

“No.” McDonald said. “The Coleman case is closed. 
Forever.” 

Sinith nodded gravely. “Telling about it won't do no ojic 
no good, anyway.” 

continued on page 2 7 
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Paul Fielding pushed open the door of his Encino home, 
then stood for a moment listening to the undulating drone of 
strange syllables. Smiling privately, he walked through the 
comfortable house to the patio-pool area out in back. There, 
kneeling on the bricks in a loose-fitting white and gold dress 
was his wife, Claire. She was reading in her clear contralto 
from a slim green book that lay open before her. The words, if 
they were words, made no sense to Paul. He scuffled his feet 
so that Claire glanced up and saw him. She flashed him a quick 
smile and held up one hand without breaking the rhythm of 
her chant. Paul waited with folded arms until she finished and 
closed the book. Claire stayed where she was for a moment 
with her head bowed. Paul smiled at how like a little girl she 
looked with her fine hair floating in a yellow cloud.around her 
head. 

Abruptly, she jumped to her feet and ran over to him. “Hi, 
love, I've just had the most marvelous psychic experience.” 

“That’s nice. 1 don’t suppose we could experience some 
dinner, I’m starved.” 

Claire rolled her wide blue eyes to the sky. “Oh, Lord,' I’ve 
done it again. I completely forgot to take the roast out of the 
freezer. Please don’t beat me.” 

Paul patted her fluffy hair. “Never mind, we can have it 
tomorrow. How about some macaroni and cheese or 
something like that?” 

Tucking her head under Paul’s chin, Claire hugged him 
tightly. “Darling, you’re so understanding with your poor 
scatter-brained wife,” She pirouetted back to where she had 
left the book lying on the bricks. “You wouldn’t believe, you 
simply wouldn’t believe the astonishing book 1 found today in 
the quaintest little bookstore just off Ventura Boulevard.” 

“If that’s where you got that gibberish you were reciting a 
minute ago, you’re right- I don’t believe it.” 

He took the book from her hand. The stained cloth binding 
was frayed at the corners. Black roman lettering stamped into 
the cover read: Daemonic Spelles. Paul riffled the pages. “1 
suppose this is part of that witchcraft class you’re taking.” 

“No, no my sweet. Oh, Aurelia Cord, our teacher, has 
shown us some absolutely precious things' she is a real witch, 
you know but this book was purely your own little wife’s 


personal discovery. 1 can’t wait to tell the class about it next 
week. The others will be so jealous.” 

Paul flipped back to the flyleaf. “1 see it was printed in 
1931. Does that qualify it as the wisdom of the ancients?” 

“Darling, what possibk difference can it make when the 
book was printed?” 

“None, I guess. What is it you were doing with it. anyway?” 
“Listen to thU ~I was calling up a demon.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Why?! For heaven’s sake, why do people climb 
mountains? Why do you spend your days chasing those little 
electrons around?” 

Paul grinned .and hooked an arm around his wife’s supple 
waist. “Don't get mad, honey, I wouldn’t want you to put a 
curse on me,” He nodded toward a series of crooked figures 
scrawled on the patio floor, “1 suppose that graffiti is 
required." 

' Oh, yes, those are ancient Druid symbols, or as near as I 
could come to them. Don’t worry, it’s only chalk and will 
wash right off. The demon 1 was calling was one the Druids 
used to summon to save their crops or kill their enemies ot 
something like that.” 

Paul squinted his eyes and peered around. “Looks like he 
didn’t show up. Maybe demons don’t like macaroni and 
cheese.” 

A tiny frown shadowed Claire’s brow. “I might not have 
done everything just exactly right. But you know, for just a 
moment there J had a feeling that something was here . . that 
something had answered.” 

A shiver went through her body and Paul gave her a playful 
spank. “Something was here. Me.” He led her back inside by 
the hand, tossing the book onto the square coffee table. 
“Come on, I’ll see if I can summon up a martini to whet our 
appetites for that macaroni roast.” 

The scream jolted Paul awake. The glowing dial of the 
alarm clock read three a.m. He fumbled for the lamp button 
and snapped on the light. Claire was sitting upright rubbing her 
shoulder. 

“Really, darling,” she said, ’“what a strange time for you to 
get passionate, And so fiercely.” 
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Paul knuckled his eyelids. “What are you talking about? 
What's the matter?” 

Claire pushed up the lacy sleeve of her shortie nightgown. 
“When did you start biting, anyway? Who’s been giving you 
lessons?” 

“You’ve been dreaming. Go back to sleep, will you, I have 
to get up in three more hours.” 

“Dreaming, hell! Take a look at this.” 

Paul sat up and focused on his wife’s pale shoulder. Two 
curving indentations marked the skin like broken red 
parentheses. "Hey, that looks sore. The skin isn’t broken, 
though.” 

"It hurts,” Claire sniffed. 

“If I did it, it must have been in my sleep. But I apologize 
anyway.” Paul pulled his wife close to him and looked at the 
marks on her shoulder. “My mouth isn’t that big.” 

Claire began to cry softly, and Paul reached back to douse 
the light. “Go to sleep now, honey,” he said. “It’ll be all right 
in the morning.” 

Lying in her husband’s arms, Claire’s sobs quieted and 
deepened into the regular breathing of sleep. Paul still lay 
awake staring at the darkened ceiling. Did he hear a soft sliding 
sound along the far wall? Was it only the shrubbery outside 
moving in the wind? He fell into a shallow sleep. 

The irritable buzz of the alarm jerked Paul out of an uneasy 
dream. He reached back over his head and punched the clock 
into silence. It was Thursday by the calendar, but the weather 
outside was meant for Monday. Blasts of chill wind swashed a 
dismal rain against the glass of the window. With a groan, Paul 
swung up into a sitting position and stared glumly at his feet. 
When he leaned over to kiss the still-sleeping Claire he saw the 
ugly bruise on her shoulder and frowned. 

As though she could feel his eyes on her, Claire came 
suddenly awake. She smiled and reached out for him, but drew 
back with a wince of pain. Both of them stared at the purple 
marks. 

“Wow, whatever got into you last night?” she asked. 

“1 didn’t- •” Paul began, but he stopped in mid-sentence and 
shrugged. “Must have been an erotic dream, I guess.” 

Claire touched her shoulder gingerly. “I sure don’t mind 
you getting sexy now and then, but that really hurts.” 

“It looks like it does. Why don’t you call Dr. Goldrhan 
today and see if he can recommend something to put on it.” 

“If it keeps hurting I'll do that.” 

“Never mind getting up today, honey. I’ll just get a donut 
and coffee off the catering truck at work.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind too much. It looks like a simply 
horrid day out. 1 may just stay right here under the covers 
until you get home tonight.” 

“Fine. You just take it easy.” 

Paul dressed hurriedly and left for work fifteen minutes 
earlier than usual. He knew the freeways would be bad; they 
always were when it rained. Funny, he thought, that a foot of 
snow in the Midwest didn’t foul traffic up the way a small 
rainstorm did in Southern California. 

By ten o’clock Paul had pushed the unsettling events of the 
night to the back of his mind, immersing himself in the 
familiar routine of his work. On his desk the telephone rang. 
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Paul depressed the Jighted button and picked up the 
receiver. “Hello, Fielding speaking.” 

“Paul, please come and help mei” Claire’s voice was brittle 
with hysteria. “It’s biting on me!” 

“What is it? Claire, what’s wrong?” 

“Please just come home now, before ... oh, no, it's starting 
again!” There was a squeal of pain and the line went dead- 
Paul started to dial, then changed his mind and slammed the 
rccievcr down, grabbed his plastic raincoat and dashed out of 
the building. 

Freeway traffic had thinned by that hour and Paul never 
slowed down; the car sprouted wings of spray. He jammed to a 
stop in his driveway and ran across the mushy lawn. The 
slate-colorcd clouds brooded low over the rooftops. A steady 
wind now dashed the icy rain at a sharp angle. 

He found Claire hugging herself with her knees drawn up in 
a pink, bat-winged chair. She had on a quilted robe and was 
moaning in a high-pitched voice. Paul ran to her and took her 
head in his hands- “Claire, what is it? Look at me!” 

She rc.ichcd out and seized the front of his coat. “Make it 
stop, Paul, please make it stop!” 

The robe fell away from his wife’s body. Paul recoiled at 
what he saw. On her arms, her breasts, and her stomach were a 
dozen angry red marks unmistakably bites. "Oh, my God,” 
he breathed, 

Claire began to sob freely. ‘T can’t make it stop. It's going 

With an effort, Paul made his voice calm. “Come on. Claire, 
let’s get you dressed and we’ll go and see Dr. Goldman." He 
led her. still whimpering, into their bedroom where he helped 
her dress. He had to fight off a shudder each time his fingers 
touched her bruised flesh. 

Claire quieted in the car and sat without speaking while 
Paul drove through the rain to the low, modern building where 
Dr. Goldman had hjs office. The glossy receptionist pouted at 
their lack of an appointment, but after vanishing briefly from 
behind her counter, returned to announce that the doctor 
would sec them in a few minutes. 

Thcy sat close together on the low. uncomfortable couch in 
the waiting room. Claire’s head was down, her eyes on the 
floor. “1 saw it, you know. Not distinctly, but it was clear 
enough.” 

“What? What did you see?” 

“The demon. The one I summoned. Believe me, Paul. I 
didn’t know what I was doing, I thought it would be just 
kicks, you know, like astrology. Ot a Ouija board.” 

“You say you actually saw this . . . this demon? When was 
that?” 

“This morning, before 1 called you, I had gone into the 
bathroom and was putting some salve on the place where it bit 
me last night. Then, without any warning, 1 felt the teeth 
clamp onto me here, on my breast. The pain was unbelievable. 

1 screamed and ran into the bedroom. I must have fallen, 
because I was on the floor and it was biting me again and 
again, chewing at me. It was while I was there on the floor that 
! saw it. It was very faint, like a double e.aposute in a 
photograph. It left me alone then, and i r.m to call you.” 
Claire's body jerked convulsively. “Paul, it was all hair and 
teeth, and it was ... it was eating me!” 

“Doctor will see you now.” 
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Paul started at the sound of the receptionbt’s voice. He 
took Claire’s trembling hand and they followed the ^rl ba.ck 
to one of the examination cubicles. 

Within a few minutes Dr, Goldman entered, a smiling, 
white-haired man with a warm voice. “Well now, what’s the 
emergency here?” 

“It's kind of hard to explain it to you, Doctor. It might be 
best if you just took a look at my wife,” 

Claire unbuttoned her blouse and slipped it down off one 
shoulder. The doctor bent to examine the bruises. His 
professional smile faded. “How were these caused?” 

A tear slid down Claire’s cheek. Paul said, “That’s the 
trouble, we just don’t know. There are more of them.” 

“Hmmm. Would you mind waiting in the reception room, 
Mr. Fielding?” 

Paul obediently walked back out past the reception counter 
and perched on one of the wrought iron and vinyl chairs. He 
picked a magazine from the low table beside him and turned 
the pages one at a time without seeing them. 

“Mr. Fielding,” 

“Yes?” Paul jumped to his feet when the girl spoke his 
name. 

“Doctor would like to speak to you. He’s in his office, 
that’s straight down the little hall.” 

“Thank you.” 

Dr, Goldman’s office was furnished in comfortable brown 
leather that didn’t match the gleaming modernity of the other 
rooms. The doctor was seated behind a massive dcsk. 

“Pleasc sit down, Mr. Fielding.” 

Paul took a chair across the desk from the doctor. He 
searched the older man’s face. 

"Is there any history of epilepsy in your wife’s family?” 

“No, not that 1 know of. No, I’m sure there could’t be.” 

“Has she ever been subject to any kind of seizures or fits?” 

“Certainly not. What are you gettng at?” 

“1 suspect that those wounds, those bite marks on your 
wife’s body, are self-inflicted.” 

Paul sprang out of his chair. “Are you crazy? Are you 
telling me Claire bit herself until blood came? On the 
Stomach?” 

Hie doctor stood and faced Paul. “Take it easy, Mr. 
Fielding. Look at it this way-Did you do that to her?” 

“Of course 1 didn’t!” 

“All right. Was there any other person present when the 
bites occurred?” 

“No, no other person, but—” 

“1 think you see the only explanation that leaves, don’t 
you?” The doctor walked around his desk and eased Paul 
through the door. “I put some ointment on the contusions and 
lacerations and gave her a mild sedative. Here, take this card. 
I've written down the name of a very good man in the 
psychiatric field.” 

“You mean you think there is something wrong with my 
wife’s mind?” 

“That isn’t my field, but it couldn’t do any harm for you to 
take her in to sec this man.” 

Paul nodded and walked out in a daze to where Claire stood 
waiting for him. 

The drive home was quiet. Calmed by the sedative, Claire 
settled into her scat, half listening to the snick-snick of the 




r windshield wipers and the sluice of the tires along the wet 
pavement. Paul switched on the headlights against the 
' • gathering gloom and tried to get some order into his thoughts. 
He had to admit that the doctor’s explanation was the only 
one that made any sense. He shied from the idea that Claire 
might be, well, insane. True, she might not be the most stable 
of the neighborhood wives, but her bubbling involvement with 
horoscopes and seances and sensitivity groups had never been 
anything more than a mild eccentricity, not the 
self-destructive madness suggested by Dr. Goldman. Trying to 
imagine Claire tearing at her own flesh with her teeth made 
Paul shudder, and he erased the picture from his mind. Maybe 
the psychiatrist was the best idea. Claire might even go for it as 
a new kick. It could replace that class in witchcraft she was 
hung up with now. That certainly wasn’t doing her any 
good. He spent the rest of the drive home rehearsing how he 
would propose it to her. 

When they reached home Claire changed immediately into 
red mandarin lounging pajamas. Paul noted that the high collar 
with the long sleeves and legs hid the tooth marks. He mixed a 
hot toddy, heavy on the bourbon, for each of them and put 
Chopin on the hi-fi. When he was satisfied that Claire was 
comfortable and composed he began, “Dear, the doctor 
thinks—’’ 

He never told her what the' doctor thought, because at that 
moment Claire’s eyes popped wide, seeming to strain at their 
sockets. Her jaw dropped and there was a long piercing wail 
from her straining throat. Paul leaped back reflexively and saw 
on her upper thigh a stain of darker red than the silky material 
spreading rapidly in an uneven circle. With numbed hands he 
tore the pajamas away and cried out. A piece of the skin 
seemed to be trying to rip itself from her leg. As he watched 
the flap of skin was torn loose, as though by invisible jaws, and 
vanished, leaving a gaping strip of raw flesh. 

Claire’s unearthly moan thinned to silence and she slumped 
to one side. Paul ran for the bathroom medicine cabinet, 
returning with disinfectant and bandages. Forcing his hands to 
steady, he cleaned and wrapped the wound. Claire regained 
consciousness and threw her arms about his neck, holding on 
with all her strength. 

"Claire,” he whispered, "listen to me. That woman, the one 
who teaches your class, the one who says she’s a witch . . , Can 
she help you?” 

Claire drew back so she could look at him. A flicker of 
hope showed in her pain-glazed eyes. “Aurelia Cord? 1 don’t 
know . . . maybe . . . yes, maybe she can. Oh, Paul, let's go to 
her.” 

Trying to keep his mind intent on physical motions, Paul 
tore a woolly blanket from their bed and wrapped Claire in it 
completely so that only her face was visible. He picked her up 
like a baby and carried her to the door. On their way out, he 
dipped in front of the coffee table and picked up the green 
book, 

With Claire gjving directions in a tiny voice, they were at 
the house of Aurelia Cord in fifteen minutes. It was a small 
guest cottage out behind a larger, vacant-looking house. 
Carrying Claire again, Paul kicked his toe against the bottom 
panel of the door and waited while the rain lashed at him and 
his burden. As he drew back his foot to kick again, the door 
opened. 
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Paul's voice caught in his throat when he saw the woman 
who stood there. Her high-checkboned face was framed in a 
cataract of burnished copper hair that fell in heavy waves past 
her shoulders. Immctisc green eyes, luminous in their depths, 
were tinted by unutterable sadness. She looked from Paul’s 
face to the bundle in his arms. “Why, it’s Claire, Are you her 
husband?” 

Paul nodded. 

“Come in.” The small living room was a carnival of oranges, 
red, purples, A nobby sofa of the kind that pulls out into a 
bed and a wicker chair were the only recognizable pieces of 
furniture. Cushions of all shapes and sizes littered the floor. 
The woman pointed a tapering finger at the sofa. “Put her over 

A huge orange cat was curled into a pumpkin-sized ball in 
the exact center of the sofa. His golden eyes glared at Paul’s 
approach. “You’ll have to move, Boris,” the woman said 
quietly. The cat stood up deliberately, stretching out his 
forefeet and yawning until his eyes squinched shut. Then, as 
though it had been his intention all along, he thumped down 
from the sofa and sauntered into another room. 

“What's the matter with Claire?" 

Paul found his voice, “i’ll tell you the truth, I feel like a 
damn fool coming here, but you're just about my last hope.” 
Gently, he unwrapped the blanket. While Claire stared up at 
them without expression he cased her pajama coat down from 
one .shoulder. “Look at chat. And there are more of those all 
over her body.” 

Aucclia Cord bit her lip, “How did it happen?” 

Paul looked down at the book he was still holding. “Miss 
Cord, 1 know that my wife has been taking a class from you in, 
uh, witchcraft, and . . . well ...” 

A flicker of compassion showed in the deep green eyes. 
“You can pass up the preliminaries, Mr. Fielding, I am indeed 
a witch, if tli.at is what you are trying to get at, ! have never 
denied it, I must assume that you do not completely 
disbelieve, or you would not be here asking for my help. Now, 
please go on,” 

Paul sighed, relieved. “Thanks.” He handed the book to 
Aurelia Cord. “Yesterday when I came home from work I 
found Claire reading aloud from this book, words I couldn’t 
understand. She said it was supposed to call up a demon or 
something. I’m afraid I didn’t pay too much attention. Claire 
is always doing some kinky thing or ocher.” 

“Like taking a class in witchcraft?” 

“Forgive me, but yes, like taking a class in witchcraft. 
Anyway, last night and again today something has been 
chewing at her skin. You saw what the marks look like. I saw 
one while it was happening. It was horrible ... as though jaws 
that 1 couldn’t see were taking a bite right out of her leg.” 

Aurelia Cord turned the book over slowly in her hands. 
“Where did Claire get this?” 

“She-said she found it in a book store somewhere off 

The woman shook her head slowly, making the dark red 
hair sway. “I thought all of these had been destroyed long 
ago.” She looked up at Paul. “Mr. Fielding, as certain people 
do, your wife has an intense affinity for the supernatural. 1 
sensed it when she first came here. Were she to apply herself, 
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she could likely function as a medium or become most 
proficient in one or more forms of ESP, Her interest in the 
subject was, however, merely superficial. There is nothing 
wrong with that, you understand. In fact, it is probably betteV 
that way for her peace of mind. To devote your life to the 
practice of the occult calls for many sacrifices. Few women are 
willing to make them. But tny little class is quite harmless. I 
teach bored housewives a little bit about love philtres, a little 
bit about charms, and a little of the history of witchcraft. 
Then they can go home and call their bridge club a coven and 
really feel that they are doing something, well, ‘kinky’ was 
your word. This book, though, is something else again, it 
contains black knowledge that should never have been made 
available to people like your wife. It was written and printed 
by an unspeakably foul man. Fewer than two hundred copies 
were ever released, and they were hunted down and destroyed 
by those of my kind who knew the horror they contained. 
Somehow, this copy survived and your wife found it, probably 
not coincidentally. She may have been drawn to it.” 

“Then the book is for real,” Paul said. 

“As real as the teeth marks on her flesh. Apparently she 
followed the instructions given here and summoned this 
monster into being. That is when it stopped being a kinky 
game.” Aurelia Cord passed a slender hand across her eyes. 
“What people cannot seem to realize is that there is always a 
price. Given the proper circumstances, it isn't terribly difficult 
to summon a demon. But for every demon there is a price. 
Your wife is paying hers now.” 

Paul’s voice quavered. “But, is there nothing you can do?” 

The woman looked at him levelly. The bottomless eyes 
seemed to draw him in, “Yes. there is something I can do. One 
thing. A demon can be defeated by another, more powerful 
demon. 1 can call one.” 

Paul gripped the woman's slim wrist. “Miss Cord, do it. 
Please do it. 1 can’t stand to see Claire in agony any more.” 

“Mr. Fielding, didn’t you hear what 1 said about there 
always being a price?" 

“Anything! Anything at all! Name your figure. Here, I’ll 
write you a check now.” 

She held up a hand. “No, Mr. Fielding, not my price. 1 
would charge you nothing. But you will pay. You must 
understand that.” 

“Listen, 1 don’t care what the price is or who comes to 
collect it. I can’t watch my wife being eaten alive. Whatever 
you can do, I’m begging you to do it. Now!” 

“Very well, Mr. Fielding, Will you please sit over there? 
This will take a little time.” 

Paul sat back in one corner of the room as directed, and • 
watched Aurelia Cord, intently at first, then with a growing 
lassitude. The red-haited woman stacked all the cushions 
against one wail, baring the black tile floor underneath. On 
this she traced a number of designs with a trail of yellow 
powder. Within several of the figures she placed black candles 
which burned with a pale, sputtering flame. Near the center of 
the floor she set a small metal censer. Into this she sifted a 
handful of crushed leaves and dry, withered berries. She 
touched a flame to this and it flared, releasing a thin cloud of 
acrid yellow smoke. 

Paul closed his eyes against the fumes and must have dozed, 
for when he looked again, the smoke had cleared, the cushions 



were back covering the floor, and Aurelia Cord was sitting on 
the sofa talking to a smiling Claire. 

“Darling,” Claire called to him, “it's gone, it really is. My, 
what a simply delicious feeling to be free at last from that 
ghastly thing with the teeth.” 

Paul got to his feet and walked over to the sofa. He looked 
closely into the clear, untroubled eyes of his wife, then turned 
to the other woman. “Miss Cord, 1 don't know how 1 can ever 
thank you.” 

Aurelia Cord turned away. “Mr. Fielding, I deserve no 
thanks. Now, if you don’t mind, I am quite tired,” 


“Of course, if there is ever anything 1 can do . . .” Paul held 
out his hand, but the woman did not respond. “Come, let’s go, 
Claire.” 

The rain had stopped outside but the glowering clouds 
remained. As they drove home Claire carried on an animated 
chatter in her old manner, but Paul was not listening to her. 
Did a cold, slippery thing touch his face just then? It had to be 
imapnation. But no, there it was again, inside his shirt now. 
Paul hoped he would have time to get the car home before he 
had to pay. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 

He turned and started for his house and as he turned, 
McDonald bent and picked up a rock. With a quick, powerful 
movement he smashed the rock against Smith’s head. Smith 
let out a faint surprised sound, then slumped to the ground, 
McDonald roiled him over and his hands trembled as he 
reached for the throat and his nails dug for the artery. 

Afterward, he returned to the ditch on the Savannah Road. 
It was almost light. He had to be back in that ditch, covered 
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with the dirt that had falien on him when Coleman had 
slipped. Even as lie pulled the dirt down on him, he realized he 
would be found; it was not a good place to be buried. Already 
he knew that he would awake that night at the morgue. 

And sooner or later— 

Sooner or later he would know as Colcm.an had known and 
as the tramp had known before him, the agony of the 
crossroads at midnight. 
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In the Sorcerer’s 
Garden 
by Susan M. Patrick 


Not too long ago, in a city you know of, 1 had occasion to 
visit the garden of a sorcerer. This sorcerer is a lover of nature 
and of things not quite natural. His garden is a collection of 
plants of both categories, the rarest plants of the earth. They 
are inixed poetically throughout the garden, but one plant, 
near the center, stand.s alone. This arrangement seems to be 
one the p!a)its themselves have made, for my host assured me 
he had used no magic in the arrangement of his garden-only 
in its protection. 

Be that .as it may, this one plant seemed so distinctly 
ordinary that 1 could not imagine why it was in this garden at 
all, much less in so central a location. It looked, to my fairly 
well-educated eye, like an ordinary rosebush, save pnty that ! 
could sec no blooms on it. There were buds in various stages 
all over it, and dead blossoms here and there, but not one 
bloom. Indeed, ! never saw it bloom, though I visited it every 
d.iy that ! remained in that city. The buds on that bush 
.seemed to become dead blossoms over night. 



Illustrations by Tim Kirk 
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At length I asked my host about this colorless rosebush of 
his, for it had fascinated me to such a point that 1 was certain 
it only waited for me to turn my back so it could bloom. My 
host, however, laughed at my fixation and suggested 1 visit the 
garden with him later tlrat night. 

So I wciu-and found out why this rosebush was the most 
unusual prire of the sorcerer’s garden. For in the dark, as we 
watched from a distance, the rosebush bloomed. 

Its flowers were of the purest white, untintedby any shade 
of yellow or pink-so white they shone, even though the rays 
of the moon never touched them. And the perfume of those 
blooms was so sweet that I moved almost unknowingly toward 
it. wishing only to bury my face in those wonderful flowers. 
But my host checked me at a single step. 

A moment later an ordinary brown rabbit came hesitatingly 
from somewhere and approached the rosebush in a scries of 
strangely stiff hops. It went on until it was lost from view 
among the inner stems of the bush. Suddenly, rapt as 1 was in 
contemplation of that magnificent bush, I saw the blossoms 
turn to the deepest ted. The wonderful fragrance turned to a 
horrid charnel smell. My host led me away, smiling gently at 
my puv-alemcnt, as I babbled incoherent inquiries. But ! know 
now why that bush is unique in the sorcerer’s garden. 1 know 
why the other plants grow away from it. I know why it grows 
in the center of the garden where passers-by cannot be lured, 
and where only rabbits come to dye its blooms red. 

t t t t 


Appointmeni: 

in Samarkand 

by Glen Cook 


The world’s oldest man sat at a table in a hovel beside the 
river, in the heart of the city’s slums. Before him: a half-empty 
can of cold chili, an onion cut in slivers, an empty bottle once 
filled with dreams (California Pott), and cloves of garlic. The 
old man, feeling the effects of the wine, leaned back in a 
rickety chair, drawing deeply on the remnants of a cheap cigar. 

A knock at his door. 

The old man was startled. He snorted as only an oldster 
can, popped a clove of 'garlic into his mouth, chewed as he 
made his way to the door. Opened, it revealed a stranger clad 
in black. 

“Yes?" the old man snapped, his fetid mouth but inches 
from the stranger’s face. “What is it? What is it?" 

“Ah!” the dark stranger gasped, staggering back. “Never 
mind' I’ll come back later. Remembered an appointment in 
Samarkand.” 

The oldest man cackled as the stranger fled. 

For the umpteenth time. 




The Dancing Girl 
of Isphatam 


by Leo Tifton 


To the ruins of Isphatam came Edrus, wanderer and 
adventurer, searching the world for he knew not what. And 
Isphatam. once capital of the world, lay in ruins and heaped 
stone piles of rubble upon a vast track of desert. Here, where 
two walls still stood near what once was the famed Court of 
Mcr. Edros made camp. 

But in the night he was awakened by soft music and, 
looking up, he saw a girl dancing slowly in the moonlight. 

Now the dancing girls of Isphatam were the most beautiful 
dancing ^rls in ail the world; and the most beautiful, most 
graceful of them all was Shalamar who legend said had danced 
for kings and generals and sorcerers in the Court of Mcr. So 
beautiful was this girl beheld of Edros that, though the day of 
Shalamar was past a thousand years, he knew he was watching 
her and no other. 

Rhythmic and graceful her dancing, fluid the movement of 
her languid body. Edros stepped from behind the wall and she 
favored him with a lonely, distant smile and her grey-blue eyes 
were filled with longing and need. Her arm beckoned. “Come 
to me Edros,” she said. “Come with me, come with me.” 

So moved by her beauty was Edros that he walked toward 
her. But Shalamar backed from him, her movements even then 
timed to the music. She stepped back into shadows that ringed 
what remained of the Court of Mer. “Follow me." she said, 

“Where shall 1 follow you?” asked Edros, stopping 
suddenly. “Where do you lead me?" 

“To a place. You will be with me.” 
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“What manner of place? How can I trust you? It may be 
some trap." 

"It is no trap.” she said. But then she reached the shadows. 
They gathered around her, palpable darkness hiding all but her 
beckoning arm and then that. But Edros was afraid and would 
not follow. 

Day came and Edros left the ruins. But in a village he heard 
the legend of how Shalamar comes beckoning to those who 
know it not to offer paradise to he who will take it without 
suspicion, But fear and suspicion have kept many from 
paradise. And Edros thought of the grace of Shalamar and her 
eyes and the musical tone of her voice. And he left the village 
and rode back to Isphatam. 

But the legend was right. Edros waited in the ruins for her 
return and perhaps he waits there yet. But Shalamar comes 
once only to any man and must be followed then. . . 
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